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‘ 
Good future for our sugar industry 

The quantity of sugar-cane produced from an 
acre of land in India is on the ayerage 12 6 tons, 
compared with 35 tons per acre in Java. 


The average percentage of sugar in canes in 
Bihar and the United Provinces has heen found 
to vary from 914 to 987. Rayaghada sugar- 
cane yields on an average 96 tons of sugar. 

To get an idea of the quantity of sugar 
produced in Orissa we may take the average 
yield of 12-6 tons per acre with a sugar content 
of 95 P. C. ‘The total vield therefore comes to 
approximately 40,000 tons. 


Room for more sugar mills in Orissa 

In most of the civilized countries of the world 
the consumption of sugar per head of population 
varies from } ewt. to | cwt. per annum. Taking 
the lower figure of 4 ewt. for Orissa with 
a population of 8°73 millions the total comes to 
218,000 tons, and taking the minimum of 2 0 
of sugar per head per day in a balanced diet, 
Orisza’s minimum annual requirement may be 
brought down to 175,600 tons, This would 
indicate that Orissa has to inere:se her sugar- 
eane cultivation by more than four times. 
There is thus room for many more sugar: mills 
in Orissa than the three at Banki, Aska and 
Rwyaghada, Mi 


Date and Palm sugar 

Our deficiency in sugar may to some extent 
be met by tapping the alternative sources of 
date and palm trecs. Some of the date trees 
are tapped for toddy but the palm tvees are 
hardly tapped at all’ The juice of both these 
plants can be used for making gur. Date gur 
is being manufactured in smali quantities in 
North Balasore. Thi: process should be 
encouraged in all parts of the Provinee where 
date and palm trees are fowrid in abundanee. 
Demonstration units to make people conversant 
with the process of manufacturing gur from the 
juices of these trees are necessary. 


Salt production to be stepped up 

Aceording to an estimate Orissa needs 19 lakhs 
maunds of salt for her own population. The 
nved of the adjoining states has been computed 
to be 7 lakh maunds. If we add to this the 
demands of the Central Provinces and that of 
the alkali industry. which is proposed to be 
developed in the Province it would be ¢é#ident 
that there is a great need for the production of 
more salt in Orissa, ' 

Salt is at present being manufactured at 
Huma and Summadi in the district of Ganjam. 
The production is about 400.000 maunds a year. 


Salt in a very limited quantity is being produced 
at Inchudi and Talpada in the district of 
Balasore. New centres have been opened at 
Gurbai, Tua and Astarang in the Puri district. 
Tho lavout of the factory and of the reservoirs 
and condensers, which are of primary importance 
for the successful manufacture of salt from brine, 
is gradnally receiving greater attention. 

The manufacture of salt is at present under 
the control of the Central Excise and Salt 
Department of the Government of India. In 
view of the importance of salt manufacture for 
the economic uplift of the Province it is consi- 
dered necessary that the Provincial Government 
should take up with the Central Government 
the question of manufacturing salt and salt 
products in the coastal regions of Orissa, not 
only to meot the needs of her own people and 
her neighbours but to supply important raw 
materials for the early cstablishment of an 
alkali industry in Orissa. 


Our own raw materials should be used for the 
glass indusiry 

Thera is only one glass factory now working 
in Orissa~ Tho S-i Durgs glass works at Barang. 
Another glass factory at Mancheswar is under 
truction. ‘I'he factory at Barang makes 
itern globes, chimneys, bottles, jars, jugs. and 
inking gla For want of coal the factory 
is at present using wood fuel in the glass meltins 
and annealing furnaces. 

The feesory gets almost all its raw materials 
from ou! It gets all its sand requirements 
from Allahabad, lime from Katni and soda from 
Guperial Chemical Industries. It uses a certain 
queatity of quartzite sands‘one available at 
Kalapathar and fire cley from Jagnathprasad 
not far from Barang. 

The faciory has not iried to use any of the 
river sand available in pleaty nearby. "Properly 
sieved fine-grained sand ought to be quite 
suitable for the inferior types of glass, the factory 
is producing at present. Such sand would 
however nevd a higher temperature for fusion. 
It would he desirable too to carry out experi- 
ments to find out how best to use the local sand- 
stone. Tais will fielp to cheapen the product 
and make the factory independent of outside 
supply. 

Fine-graiaed sandstones occur near Naraj and 
the neighbouring tacts and at several other 
phe:s. Their ivon content is somewhat high, 
but they can be used with suitable decolorizers 
to make colourless glass. Numerous veins of 
quartz are scattered throughout the rocks of the 
Province and particularly in some of the Orissa 
states. After crtishing ,this quartz would 
provide sand for the finest quality glass. 
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Attermath of Victory 


Tho cessation of hostilities has not ushered in 
an ora of peace and plenty in Europe. Far 
from it. We had become accustomed, during the 
last few weeks of Germany’s death-throes, to 
reading exciting headlines of mass German 
surrenders, of sweeping Allied advances, and of 
leading German war criminals captured. All 
this is now over and in its place we have the 
distressing spectacle of reports of Allied dissen- 
sions (with which we deal elsewhere in this 
issue), starvation or the threat of starvation in 
liberated Europe, trouble in the Levant— 
a dismal picture indeed ! 


A great deal of this sensation of reaction 
after great events, as well as a great deal of the 
Allied difficulties at the present time, is inevit- 
able, The situation in Europe to-day after all 
has no precedent in history. Germany with its 
population of 8) million which had only four 
years ago the most powerful military machine 
in Europe, has been move shatteringly defeated 
than any military power ever has bem. Its 
armies have beon destroyed or captured and it 
has ceased to exist asa State. The magnitude 
of the military effort required to achicve this 
has in itself created most of the problems with 
which the Allies are now frced. To take an 
example, the defeat of Germany required 
the relentless bombing of German communica- 
tions. As Germany occupies a central position 
in Europe, the- destruction of the German 
transportation system—for that is what has 
been achioved, has in itself brought about the 
disorganisation of the entire European transpor- 
tation system. 


Allies now responsible tor feeding Europe 


Over this transportation system the Allies 
have to carry supplics for the liberated slave 
work.:rs—more than four million of them.—for 
the millions of German prisoners of war, who 
after all cannot be allowed to starve to death 
in. Allied hands, as well as for the civilian 
populations of the liberated countries. Britain 
has had to cut hor already stringent rations in 
order to supply 900,000 tons of food for the 
liberated areas, The re-organisation of European 
agriculture will have to be undertaken to meet 


urgent needs and as a first step large numbers 
of captured German troops have heen released 
for agricultural operations in Germany itself. 


Pursuit of those responsible 


When we consider these difficult problems 
confronting the Allies, we will do well to remem- 
ber that the original caus» of chaos in Europe 
was the Nazi desire for conquest and that the 
punishment of Nazi war criminals is in its way 
just as urgent a task as the rebuilding of 
Europe’s economic life. A War Crimes Confer- 
ence is now being held in London to-speed up 
the task of bringing war criminals to justice. 


What are “ War Grimes ''? 


‘War Crimes”’ may sound a redundant 
phrase to those who believe that all aggression 
is itself a crime ; that war itself when wantonly 
made, rather than whatever is done in the course 
of it, constitutes an offence against humanity. 
At the opposite extreme, there have also been 
people wh» held that all was fair in war, a beliof 
which is rejected by modern civilised thought. It 
was a realisation of this which created a demand 
among the Allied peoples after the last war for 
the German Emperor to be brought to trial 
and punishment. But the delinquencies of the 
Kaiser fade into insignificance beside the 
brutalities wantonly perpetrated by the Nazis 
in the courss of this war, though ever on the 
plea of military necessity. Such bratalities were 
not mere casual occurrences but formed an 
integral part of the Nazi plan of conquest. 
They were incidents in a criminal campaign well 
thought out and prepared in advance to the small- 
est detail, and springing from the spirit of Nazi 
ideology. Evidence which reached the Allied 
Governments from time to time has loft no 
doubt that in attempting to establish a totali- 
tarian order in Europe, the Nazis set aside the 
restraining influence of the laws of war and the 
laws of Nations and committed crimes intended 
to cripple the vital force of the nations which 
they had temporarily subjugated. It was this 
menace which had to be penalised, and penalised 
in sucha way that history would not witness 
its repetition. That is why Mr. Churchill said 
in a statement in October 1941, ‘‘ Retribution 
for these crimes must henceforward take its 
place among the major purposes of the war’, . 
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War crimes—Allied declaration 


In order to formulate a joint policy of the 
Allies on this question, the Governments of the 
occupied countries of Europe, then in London, 
convoked a conference at St. James on January 
18, 1942, in which the Inter-Allied Declaration 
on Punishment for War Crimes was signed. 
The Governments of occupied countries were 
represented by their delegates who signed the 
statement, while other Allies such as India, the 
U.S. A., Great Britain, the U.S.S. R., etc., 
sent their representatives as guests to the 
Conference. The declaration which resulted 
placed among the principal war aims of the 
Allies “ the punishment, through the channel of 
organised justice, of those guilty of or responsi- 
ble for these crimes, whether they bave ord red 
them, perpetrated them or participated in 
them”, and further resolved ‘' to see to it in 
a spirit of international solidarity that (a) those 
guilty or responsible, whatever their nationality, 
are sought out, handed over to justice and 
judged, (6) that scntences pronounced are 
carried out”, Although all this seems speci- 
ically to concern war crimes in Europe, the 
policies enunciated will epply equally to 
Japanese war crimes. Already a sub-commis- 
sion established in Chungking is investigating 
cases submitted by Allied nations involved in 
the Far Eastern War. 


Commission sifting guilt evidence 


The functions of the Commission sct up in 
pursuance of the declaration, have not been 
clearly understood. That is why its Chairman, 
Lord Wright, had to state on May 19, “ The 
Commission has been given certain definite 
functions by the Govornments constituting it”. 
The principal function is to deal with charges of 
war crimes forwarded to it by the Governments 
of the respective countries and other authori- 
ties and todecide whether prima facie cases 
exist against persons specifically named and 
accused. If the Commission is satisfied with 
the evidence it places the names of the accused 
on the lists which are forwarded without delay 
to the military authorities for apprehension. 
So it will be clear from this that the Commission 
is not to exercise any powers of a Tribunal or 
of a prosecuting body or even of a police force. 
It is an investigating body; it has been 
desoribed as a grand jury returning indict ments. 


List of War Criminals ready 


The Commission has already circulated a 
number of lists of war oriminals to the Govern- 
ments of the 16 nations represented on it. The 
first list, containing the names of Hitler and 


et. 


other Germans held to be war criminals, was 
transmitted in December 1944. A list of Italian 
war criminals followed soon, and in later’ lists 
are found the names of the Japanese accused 
and the names also of Albanians, Bulgarians, 
Rumanians, eto. Through its ‘‘ Committee on 
Facts and Evidence ” the Commission receives 
all the information it requires from the nationals 
of the countries concerned, from prisoners of 
war and similar sources. In every case the 
Commission enquires carefully if a charge made 
constitutes a war crime and whether the persons 
alleged to have committed it can be indicted on 
the evidence available. A recent message 
suggests that the Commission has prepared 
a comprehensive list of Nazi war criminals, tho 
evidence against whom will be placed at the 
disposal of the Chicf American Prosecutor, 
Justice Robert Jackson, who is expected to 
arzive in London very shortly. Only the ques- 
tion of the Tribunal romains to be settled. 


Allies discussing methcd of trial 


The American member of the Commission, 
Mr. Joseph V. Hodgson, revealed in his state- 
me..t on May 17, that prosecutions could begin 
at once provided the Allies and Russia agreed 
upon trial by military tribunals as proposed by 
the United States Government. It may be 
recalled that the Russians, who are associated 
with the Commission, have already cxecuted 
justice in afew instances. Under the terms of 
the Moscow Declaration war criminals, apart 
from certain major criminals, will be taken back 
for trial to the countries where their crimes were 
committed. In certain cases, however, as in the 
examples provided by commandants of concen- 
tration camps in which nationals of several 
nations have suffered, some form of Inter-Alliod 
Court may be necessary. The United States 
Government has declared its determination to 
have the top criminals tried by an international 
tribunal. This question of constituting a suit- 
able tribunal will engage the United Nations in 
the next few days. 


Object is justice, not revenge 


But whatever tribunal or tribunals come to be 
constituted, they will execute stern justice, but 
not revenge. It is this purpose that underlies 
all the strict punctiliousness with which the 
War Crimes Commission has investigated the 
evidence against the warcriminals. While iesu- 
ing a warning to the Nazis in October 1941, the 
late President Roosevelt reminded them, 
“* Civilized peoples long ago adopted the basic 
principles that no man should be punished for 
the deed of another”, The tribunals will heed 
this principle. 
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War against Japan 


‘The rapid deterioration of the Japanese posi- 
tion in the Pacific since the landing of Allied 
troops in the Philippines has reached a stage 
when the co-vrdinated plan of the Allies for the 
destruction of Japanese power has become more 
obvious than hitherto. Ordinarily the spear- 
head campaign against Japan proper via the 
Marshalls, the Marianas and the Carolines ; the 
consolidation campaign in the south-west Paci- 
fic; and the campaign in what may be called 
the Indian Ocean area comprising Burma, Siam, 
Indo-China, Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies—had not reached that pitch of intensity 
which is evideat to-day. Each of these cam- 
paign’s forms part of the general co-ordinated 
plan which—now that Germany has been 
defeated--is being strenuously pursued till 
such time as they interlock as did the drives 
against the German Reich from the East, Wost 
and South. The localised significance of each 
of these campaigns has been superseded by the 
greater signihioance of their respective bearing 
upon, and contribution to, the defeat of 
Japanese power wherever it may have been 
established. Thus the campaign against Japan 
has now almost completely combined the twin 
objectives of regaining strategic territory and 
the destruction of Japanese power, whereas 
formerly the Allies had as their sole objective, 
on a short-term view the re-occupation of 
vitally important territories. Now the Allies 
are more firmly embarked on the project of 
breaking Japanese resistance. 


The Spear-head Campaign 

Easily the most spectacular, though not 
necessarily the most important of the cam- 
paigns,is the spear-head thrust against Japan 
proper which has now reached the long, straggl- 
ing island of Okinawa in the Ryukyus, within 
350 miles of the Japanese mainland. This 
advance across the South Pacific using, as 
stepping-stones in the new sea-air technique 
evolved by Admiral Nimitz, the island groups 
of the Marshalls, the Marianas, and the Caro- 
lines, has without doubt lived up to the late 
President Roosevelt’s description of it as the 
fastest moving offonsive in the history of 
modern warfare. It denied the Japanese the 
one thing which they required to build up their 
strength, and fully to reap the fruits of their 
exploitation of the Southern Regions—time. 
Such times as they had was not sufficient due 
to lack of shipping. Nimifz’s sea-air technique, 
using the warship and carrier-borne aircraft as 
an integrated instrument of war, pierced the 


~ enormous are a of the Japanese island perimeter, 


out Japan’s Oceanic communications with her 


southern conquests and by-passed thousands of 
enemy troops leaving them to be dealt with by 
the Alliod consolidation campaign in the South- 
West Pacific. - 


The Allied campaign on Okinawa, 350 miles 
from Japan proper, represents an achievement 
the difficulties of which cannot be easily envi- 
saged. Asan instrument of assault, the sea- 
cum-air weapon was perfect, but such a weapon 
could be of little value without supplies. Here 
again the ingenuity cf the Allied command in 
evolving the method of naval “trains” which 
are capable of mantaining task forces thousands 
of miles away from major bases, has enabled 
Nimitz’s drive to hit hard and_ directly 
against Tokiyo and home island industries— 
the nerve centre of the enemy’s war effort. 
No other campaign has had so direct a 
bearing on Japanese morale, industry “and 
recent politics than that of Admiral Nimitz. 
Having pierced Japan’s outer defences, it is 
now well on the way to breaking into the 
inner land-miss where the Japanese had origi- 
nally hoped to establish themselves in impre- 
genable positions. 

The price to be paid for this advance cannot 
be negligible. On Okinawa, the Allies have had 
a taste of the bitter and fanatical opposition 
which is likely to be met in the invasion of 
Japan proper. The Japanese: are said to be 
fighting on Okinawa-—the front door to their 
country—with a skill and tenacity not hitherto 
shown in the Pacific area. Already this tempes- 
tuous struggle has cost the enemy 48,050 dead 
out of a total estimated force of 85,000, Allied 
losses have mounted to 8,300 killed and a little 
over 22,000 wounded. In their suicidal attacks, 
Japanese plane losses have been similarly heavy 
—a recent Allied estimate placing them at 
70 planes a day. 

The devastation that has been wrought in 
Tokyo and other Japancse industrial centres by 
Superfortress attacks, making impossible the 
concealment from the Japanese people of the 
seriousness of the situation, has led to a change 
oftone in the Japanese press. The Japanese 
journalist Tokutemi writing in the Mainichi 
declared : 

‘<We must never let the Okinawa islands fall 
totheenemy. It ts not a question of saving face 
for Okinawa is an important link in Japan’s 
life-line. If we lose it we will be cut off from 
the south and it will serve the enemy as a spring- 
board for the invasion of Japan itself... ae 
Anxious speculation in the Japanese press 
regarding the presence of Allied naval concen- 
trations, and the significance of the Allied air 
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attacks against Kyushu, has not been followed 
by any successful counter-move. The Imperial 
Navy, or rather such part of ‘it as remains, is 
still in hiding. The enemy’s air force has becn 
proved ineffective again a:id again. Japan’s 
armies alone maintain the most vigorous 
defence front. 


The Philippines and Okinawa 
the yard-by-yard advance of the Allies on 

Okinawa has been made possible not only by 
new techniques of warfare, but by the co-ordina- 
ted support rendered by General MacArthur’s 
advance from New Guinea northward to Manila 
in the Philippines, securing the left “flank” of 
the amphibious army converging on Japan. 
Allied airfields in Luzon and Manila have served 
not only as operational bases for the northward 
offensive, but as a means by which to clear the 
South China Sea of enemy shipping and aircraft. 
Despite naval “trains” and tremendous 
numerical strength, the forces constituting the 
spear-bead drive on Japan proper are not 
completely independent of other less spectacular 
though equally vital campaigns against the 
common enemy. 
The South-West Pacific Campaign 

The term “consolidation” is often used to 
describe the Allied campaign in this area inclu- 
ding the Philippines, New Guinea, and the 
Solomons, creating the impression that all that 
remains for the Allied troops to do is to settle 
down, Even moro mischicvous is the talk of 
“mopping-up”, for the phrase is only applicable 
strictly to cases where enemy forces are nothing 
more than broken remnants, whereas in the area 
under review, powerful disciplined armies still 
remain. ‘heir destruction is essential if 
Japanese military power is to be eliminated. 

The Allied northward advance on Luzon has 
been fiercely contested, while in the Marakina 
Valley, 50 miles from Manila, thousands of 
enemy troops are maintaining bitter resistance. 
Though without any hope of assistance from 
Formosa, the Japanese cannot be expected to do 
anything less than resist to the last. A similar 
situation obtains on Mindanao where strong 
enemy forces are being att»cked in the central 
region. 
‘ Operations by Australian troops on Bougain- 
ville and on Tarakan island off East Borneo 
lend point to what has been described as a major 
Allied objective in the present phase of the war 
against Japan—the destruction of cnemy 
military power. ‘On Bougainville island the 
Australians by reaching the coast at Ruri Bay 
have cut the enemy's communication lines along 
the eastern seaboard and isolated him within the 
northern peninsula. The Wewak area is being 
compressed from the west and tho cast by the 
Sixth Australian Division. 

The invasion of Tarakan island is of import- 
ance more as a portent of what is tocome than 


as a military operation with immediate strategic 
objectives. The tangle of mountains and 
jungle in Borneo promises « hard and prolonged 
campaign. ® 
Onward from Raageon 

In Burma, the pursuit of the retreating 
Japanese is being pressed in spite of monsoon 
conditions, but it seems reasonable to expect an 
interval for regrouping and transference from 
Evrope of reinforcements, additional equipment. 
(which is badly needed) and further air power 
to Rangoon before a fresh major offensive is 
mounted. The border country between Burma 
and Siam is amo..g the most intractable in the 
world, precipitous ranges covered with dense 
scrub and nothing better than rough mountain 
tracks, and the grain of the terrain always 
north and south, not east and west. * 

It is only in the eastein sector where there is 
any reasonable chance of cscape for the 
Japanese and it is accordingly here that fierce 
organised resistance is being encountered, The 
enemy is making desperate efforts to fend off 
our thrusts into the Shan States and across the 
Salween, for these are threatening his line of 
retreat down Moulmein and to Bangkok. Under 
monsoon conditions it may not be possible to 
trap this entire force, but the liberation of 
Burma is all but accomplished and the groat 
port of Rangoon (almost undamaged) is now 
available as a springboard for further offensive 
action. It is evident that our victory in Burma 
and the capture of the port of Rangoon have 
transformed the situation in the ‘ Indian Ocean 
zone” of the Suuth-East Asia Command. The 
Rangoon supplies and reinforcements can be 
brought direct by sea. In short, new possibili- 
ties are opening up for taking the Japanese in 
Malaya and the East Indies in the rear. A 
British counter-invasion from the south-west 
under an umbrella of sea and air supremacy 
would be an appropriate response to the original 
triumphant Japanese offensive achieved by 
similar means from the north-east. 


China Operations 


The Japanese-held Areas 


In the North, besides Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia, all the provinces north of the Yellow 
(Whang-Ho) River hae been virtually under 
the complete domination of the Japanese forees 
though Chinese Communist guerillas and parti- 
sans have frequently interfered with their lines 
of communications 

North of the Yangtze Valley, and as far west 
as the Tan and Han rivers beyond the Hankow- 
Kaifong railway, the Japanese haye been con- 
trolling a vast area, though pockets of resistance 
remain. Since March 1944, Japanese activity 
in the North has been principally directed at 
eliminating all such threats on either side of the 
Peking-Haukow railway'and safeguarding the 
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more important points along the great natural 
artery of the River Yangtze up to tho farthest 
penctration point of Ichang, Japan's western: 
most baso in Central China. The offensive 
sweeps and strategic bombiugs by the U.S. Air 
foree stationed in various parts of the Szechwan 
and Honan provinces compelled the Japanese 
command to attempt to expand their occupation 
areas further west, particularly along the Han 
River and up to the bend of the Yellow River. 
The enemy’s itnmediate objective was Laohokow, 
the important American air base about 400 miles 
north-west of Hankow. But Chinese counter- 
offensives launched with strong U. S. air support 
succeeded in preventing any further advance. 
Though Japanese forces generally still hold 
considerable portions of the Honan and Hupeh 
provinces, areas between the Yellow River bend 
and the Middle Yangtze valley, the situation at 
certain places is still fluid and obscure, with 
atrong points, frequently changing hands, 

South of the Yangtze valley there are large 
and strong Chinese pockets of resistance, parti- 
enlarly in Kiangsi and Chekiang provinces. 
Vighting has also recently flared up in Fukien 
province right up to the coast, which shows 
that the Japanese huld suuth of Nanchang is 
not as widespread or effective us in the northern 
provinces. By the sustained operatio,is launched 
last autumn and continued till winter, the 
Japanese Command in Clina has, however, 
fairly secured a considerable stretch of the 
territory on either side of the Hankow-Canton 
and Hengyang-K weilin-Nanning railways. 
Generally speaking, therefore, the entire north- 
south “railway ’ area from Peking to Canton 
is at present under Japanese oceupation as also 
the branch railway going beyond Kweilin. But 
the recent Chiness recaptu: 
corridor to Indo-China has exploded the propa- 
ganda myth that the enemy's long rail route to 
Singapore (never realised) is secured. 

Along the ccasts 

Ever since the outbreak of the war in July 
1937, ono of the objectives of the Japanese 
operations against China has been to deny her 
access to the outside wold cither by sca or 
land, and in pursuance of this strategy, to 
tighten the blockade against her long coa:tline 
from Tientsin to Canton and beyond. Follow- 
ing the successful continental operations in 
1937-39, the Japanese have been not only 
controlling and exploiting the hinterland with 
all its rich and varied resources, but have also 
dominated the coastal arcas opposiie the Yellow 
and East China Seas including such important 
ports as Tientsin, Shanghai and Hangchow. 
The Yangtze Valley with its great port outlet of 
Shanghai has been the life-line of Japan’s 
offeusive and defensive policy in China, Her 
whole strategy and objective—military, political 
and economic—was hinged on the security of 


this life-line. 


Next in importance is the Hongkong-Canton~ 


maritime door in South China which has been 
in Japanese occupation for well over three years 
now. Substantial Japancse forces of all catego- 
ries are believed to be stationed in and around 
this area to secure the enemy’s strategic objec- 
tives, namely, blockade and safety of the lines 
of communications and supply. The other small 
coastal strips round about Swatow, Amoy, 
Foochow and Wenchow have been also_ in 
Japanese occupation for some years. But 
Foochow, opposite Formosa was recently reca- 
ptured by the Chinese forces. All these 
secondary coastal ports are, however, believed to 
he not too strongly garrisoned by the Japanese. 


AIR OFFENSIVE AGAINST JAPAN 


Japan has, all along, paid a great deal of 
respect io air-power and its uses in modern war. 
It has, or had, implicit faith in what attacks 
from the air could achieve, ‘fo support this, 
evidence is provided by the manner in which 
Japan relisd upon and vaunted the might of its 
Air Foree in the beginning of the Pacific War. 
Indeed, Japan was not wrong in giving such 
importance to the role which is played by aerial 
bombing in modern war. The Allied aerial 
offensive against Germany has proved the great 
extent to which the exemy’s war-potential can 
be affected by proper use of aircraft. 


Attacks on Tokyo 


It is now Japan’s tum to be subjected to the 
same punishm: nt as awaited Germany. High- 
lighting the Allied air-offensive against Japan 
comes news of a 550-Superfortress attack on 
Tokyo. 


Tokyo, thus, stands first amongst the most- 
heavily bombed targets of Japan proper. ‘This 
distinction was held, prior to this, by Nagoya 
which has hed a 4,0U0-ton attack. That Tokyo 
should be the most-bombed target is under- 
standable when one considers its importance in 
the Pacific War. Up to now, the Allies have 
attacked Japun’s capital 25 times. This figure 
may not compare very well with these of the 
attacks on Germany But the bomber-offensive 
against Tokyo began only on November 23, 
1944-—just over six months ago, Tokyo is 1,500 
mites from Superfortress-bascs in the Marians, 
and the homb-load of one Superfortress is 
between three and five times as much as that 
cf Liberator of a Flying Fortress. 


Again, it must not be forgotten that air-opera- 
tions against Tokyo have not been only bombing 
ones, The great work being done by Allied 
aircraft in mining the waters “of Takyo Bay— 
the biggest aorial-mining operation of World 
War Ii—should also be taken into codsideration 
when computing the job Allied airmen are 
doing. 
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Dissensions between the Allies ? 


It cannot be too frequently emphasised that 
the success or failure of the‘ Big Three” in 
achieving a working partnership after the ‘ cease 
fire’ will determine whether or not Allied 
Victory is to be the beginning of an era of 
unprecedented peace and progress. Such a 
partnership is imperative and we believe, also 
practicable. 


Russia’s Far-reaching interests 


If anyone is disposed to think that the Polish 
or Balkan problems are only of local significance 
though tiresome and regrettable, let him widen 
his rango of thought and recall the fact that the 
Soviet Union ig no less interested in Manchuria, 
Korea ard in the deadlock between the totali- 
tarian Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists 
of Yennan than she is in Poland or the Danube 
Basin, The future of Asia, the Pacific and the 
Middle Eust as well as that of Europe will be 
conditioned by the character of the relations 
subsisting butweea the Soviet Union and the 
English-speaking world. The difficulties which 
are at present preventing effective co-operation 
between London and Washington on the one 
side and Moscow on the other are thus directly 
relevant to the war in the Far East, even 
though Russia is not at war with Japan. 


The Decisions of Yalta 


At the conclusion of the Yalta Conference on 
the Ith February Churehiil, Roosevelt and 
Stalin signed a joint declaratio:. In the cou- 
cluding peroration this sentence appears. Our 
meeting bere in the Ccimea has reaffirmed our 
common determination to maintain and 
strengthen in the peace to come that unicy of 
purpose and action which has made victory 
possible and certain for the United Nations in 
this war.” 


That Conference appeared to mark the begin- 
ning of a new and closyr co-operation between 
the Western Allics and Russia. An agreement 
was reached on the “common policies and 
plans” for enforcing Germany’s unconditional 
surrender, for co-ordinated administration by 
a Central Control Commission in Berlin of zones 
of Germany to be separately occupied by each 
of the Allies, for a Joi.it Cousmission to“ consi- 
der the question of the extent and methods for 
compensating the damage ewased by Germany to 
the Allied countries ”, for summoning an Inter- 
national Conference at San Francisco, for joint 
action in dealing with the liberated countries 
and for joint action in finding a solution to the 
Polish problem. 


inter-allied friction starts with Poland 


And yet during the three months that have 
followed Russian action has become more and 
more unilateral and arbitrary, The chief source 
of friction has, of course, been the , Polish issue 
and this has unhappily spread into many other 
spheres. It is worth recalling the exact phrasing 
of the Yalta Agrecment regarding Poland. 
Recognising that the total liberation of Polish 
soil called for a “ more broadly-based "” Govern- 
mont, the signatories stated that the ‘ Provincial 
Government which is now fanctioning in Poland 
should, therefore, be reovganised on a broader 
and demozratic basis with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders fom Poland itself and from 
Poles abroad”. Wlen this had heen done the 
“new Provisional Government would be 
recognised by the three Powers and would be 
‘pledged to holding free «nd unfettered elec- 
tions as soon as possible on the basis of universal 
suffrage and secret bailot ”. 


A new Polish Government 

There can be no question that the British and 
American representatives understood by this 
that the Lublin Administration as then consti- 
tuted and the Polish Government in London 
would both lapse and that all important 
democratic Polish elements in the underground 
resistance organisa‘ion and elsewhere brought 
together in a genuinely “new » Government, 
which could adequately voice the wishes of the 
Polish yeople. The Russians, on the other 
hand, seem to have interpreted the ‘organisation’ 
of the Lublin Administration (now installed 
in Warsaw) as meaning no more than its con- 
tinuation with the addition of such Polish 
leaders ax might prove themselves acceptable to 
Moscow. 

According to the Agreement, the British and 
American Ambassadors in Moscow and 
M. Molotoy weve authorised to act as a Com- 
mission, consulting the members of the Warsaw 
Administration and ‘ other Polish democratic 
leaders from within Poland and from abroad” 
for the purpose of forming a new Provisional 
Governmet. Subsequent events make it cloar 
enough that this Commission made no progress 
whatever and never reached the stage of 
consulting anybody. Instead, the Soviet 
Jovernme it. took independent action. 


Russia-Poland treaty shakes Yalta Agreement 
The same day on which M. Molotove arrived 


in Washingtor ex route the San Franciseo 
Qonference (April 25th) it was announced that 
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a treaty of friendship and collaboration between 
Russia and Poland (i.e , the Warsaw Administra- 
tion) had been signed in Moscow, To mark the 
importance of the occasion, Stelin himself 
signed the treaty and made a speech at the 
signing ceremony in which he descrihed it as 
nailing down the lid on the coffin of the old 
Polish-Russian enmity which had lasted for five 
centuries and had done so much to strengthen 
German imperialism. 

In more normal circumstances a Soviet-Polish 
treaty of this sort would have been warmly 
welcomed in London and Washington, but to 
negotiate such an instrument unilaterally aud 
with a Polish administration which Britain and 
the United States had firmly refused tu 
recognise, was to present them with a fai! 
accompli and shake the very basis of the Yaltn 
Agreemont. Meanwhile Kussia’s repeated 
request that the Warsaw Government should b> 
given a seat at San Francisco was firnily refused 
and from the official silence which followed the 
meetings of Mr. Eden, Mr. Stottinius and 
M. Molotov at Washington and then at San 
Francisco, it was evident that there was a com- 
plete deadlock over the question of forming « 
new Polish Provisional Government. 


Russia’s next move—Austria 

Before attempting to probe into the reasons 
for this complete denial by Russia of the joint 
action agreed at Yalta, we must take note of 
other recent diplomatic moves by the Sovict 
Government in order to see the problem in tie 
round. Seven days after the proclamation of 
the Soviet-Polish tre.ty, the Russians announced 
that a Provisional Government hiad been formed 
for Austria under Dr. Karl Reimer. A few days 
earlier, Russia’s Allies had baen info~med that 
Dr. Renner had expressed his desire through 
the Russian High Commau:l to form a Provi- 
sional Government representing all parti s. 
Without any further oonsultation with Britain 
and the United States the Soviet authorities 
allowed him to do so. London and Washington 
protested against such unilateral action and 
of course, refuscd recognition. 

Unlike the Wersew Government which can 
claim to speak for no more than a fraction of 
the Polish people, Renner’s Austrian Administra- 
tion is broadly based. Th: memborship is 
distributed botween the Christian Socialists and 
the Social Democrats (the two major Austrian 
partics of the pre-Dolfuss period) and includes 
three Communists and two non-party Ministers. 
But these leadera have ben drawn from that 
part of Austria which is under Russian occupa- 
tion and it had heen assumed in previous 
discussions that self-government in Austria 
would have to be built up gradually with the 
joint co-operation of the occupying Powers. 
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Once again Russia had acted alone and with 
the result that the situation in Austria alrcady 
confused had become still more so. It is 
understood that British American and French 
delegations are waiting to go to Vienna but are 
being refused ontry until the question of allocat- 
ing zonos of occupation in the oity and estab. 
lishing a provisional control machinery (about 
which unexpected difficulties have arisen) have 
boen settled. 


Cenfusion after unilateral action 


Tho confused situation have been still further 
complicated by events in the Austrian province 
of Carinthia, “As previously agreed, the British 
Kighth Army Military Government was estab- 
lished in the town of Klagenfurt; but shortly 
before the arrival of the British forees, contin- 
yeats of Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav army enterod 
the town. Posters were displayed signed by a 
Yugoslav officer styling himsclé as “Commander 
of the Carinthian Military zone”, The final 
paragrap. of his proclamation states that ‘‘in 
the entire area of fre> Carinthia, the military 
power of the Yugoslay army, represented by the 
Commander of the Carinthian Military zone, 
has been established”. At the moment British 
and Yugoslav entries mount guard side by 
vide. 

The situation is obviously fraught with 
potential danger for the future of t!.c country. 
If Austria is to emerge from the present welter 
as an independent, united and democratic 
nation, it is essential that there should be 
unified control by the Allies, acting conjointly 
over the whole country. By jumping in with 
the undoubtedly democratic regime of 
Dr. Renner, instead of oo-operating in establishing 
joint Allied military control and then building 
up Austrian self-government by gradual stages 
starti:g with local government, the Russians 
have mado a bid for popular support and have 
put Britain and the United States on the spot. 
The elements of a futuie civil war aro not far 
under the surface in Austria. 


Tito Follows suit 

At the end of a war which has involved 
virtually the whole of Europe, unilateral action 
by one of the victors inevitably encourages 
others to jump to their claims while the situation 
is fluid. Marshal Tito has made a bold bid to 
seize the peninsula of ‘ Venezia Giulia’’, at the 
head of the Adriatic, for Yugoslavia His 
forces appear to be in ovcupation of the town 
of Trieste, while troops of the British Eighth 
Army are holding the Port. Trivste is within 
the allotted British zone of occupation and its 
port is needed to supply the Alliéd armies under 
Alexander's Command, 
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Whilv ‘Trieste itself has majority of Italian 
population and draws its trade from Central 
Europe and not from Yugoslavia the hinterland 
ie mostly populated by Croaty and Slovanosv. 
A satisiactory compromise should not be 
impossible. 


Tito, who sewms to have gambled somewhat 
rashly on Russian support for his adventures, 
has received a firm intimation from Britain and 
the United States that all such territorial claims 
must await the decisions at the peace settlement. 


Unhappily, the local French elements appear 
to have yielded to a similar temptation on 
Italy's wostern bordors, Reports from Turin 
state that French officials in the Val d’Aosta 
and other frontier areas are trying to induce the 
inhabitants to accept Fronch citizenship. 


Russia’s foreign policy—is it two-sided ? 


All this makes a sorry tale. What is at the 
root of the trouble! If one examines the Soviet 
action in foreign affairs since tho German 
invasion of Russia, an oscillation between two 
lines of policy is apparent. On the one side, 
there appears to be a genuine desire to avoid 
splitting Europe into Eastern and Western 
blocs and te co-operate with Britain, the United 
States and France. On the other side, there is 
unmistakable evidence of a unilateral policy 
which aims at the political and economic control 
of the border States from the Baltie to the 
Mediterranean, and a disposition to push that 
policy even at the risk of alienating the Western 
Allivs. This _ poli is based on Ruasia’s 
fears of the formation of a‘ cordon sanitaire” 
directed against the Soviet Union, which have 
been strengthened by anti-Soviet propaganda 
of the old Polish groups. 


What ‘Britain and America 


“Democracy”” 


mean by 


One basic cause of this strange and dangerous 
dualism in Russian policy seems to be that 
Russia and the Western Powers mean different 
things when they use the word “democracy a 
By that term the Anglo-Americans mean indi- 
vid-al iiberty guaranteed by the rule of law and 
a governmental machine which is kept directly 
responsive to a fully enfranchised populace by 
means of the free interplay of all political 
parties. The Russian conception of democracy 
is quite different. For them the test of a 
democratic regime is whether there is equality 
of social and economic opportunity guaranteed 
by the State and effective safeguards against 
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individual accumulation of wealth, land and 
priviloge. Political liberty, as we understand 
it, is regarded as unimportant and indeed as 
a source of weaknéss and danger, Hence the 
Soviet view that the ‘rights of man’’ are best 
defended and perpetuated by a one-party 
system which includes all “right-minded ” 
people and by arigid suppression of all other 
parties (whether right or left} and all political 
criticism. 


—---and the Russian meaning 


The difference has been frankly stated by 
Sokolov in an article in the War and the working 
class, He denies that the essence of democracy 
is the existence of political competition and 
of a Government opposition. Democracy, in 
his view, lies rather in the consolidation into 
a single front of the progressive anti-Fascist 
forces of a country. “ Why must they go into 
“free competition’ and so scatter their own 
strength and play into the hands of the Fascist 
elements ?” Democracy, ho insists, is not some- 
thing fixed and unalterable. “It would be 
hopeless if in every European country democracy 
were expected to copy exactly the British or 
American pattern. It would, indeed, be an 
uncalled for interference in their internal affairs 
to try to inflict just this particular type of 
democracy on them.” 


It is the doctrine of a successful revolutionary 
who is convinced of the rightness of the system 
which he has established and is not prepared 
torun any risk of having it. overturned. The 
people must be protected against themselves. 
Moreover, the outlook which derives from this 
revolutionary background is reinforced by & 
deep-seated suspicion that the liberal democracy 
of the West is not more than a facade for capita- 
list intrigue and by the conviction that the 
party systom offers golden opportunities for the 
seizure of power by reactionary elements. 


The Anglo-Americans have fought and crushed 
German Nazism and Italian Fascism in the 
name of democracy as being the only effective 
guarantee of genuine liberty. The stand pledged 
to the peoples of Western Europe who have 
been inspired to resist tyranny by a concep- 
tion of democracy akin to that of the Anglo- 
Americans, pledged to restore those conditions 
under which free elections can take place. 
These peoples have faith in the Anglo-American 
faith that such a democracy can be an instru- 
ment for building a new Europe with less 
pavilege, less proverty and wider opportunities 
jor all, 
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Compensation for War Damage 
‘How to make Germany pay 


AAAAAAANAANOW 
Now that V-E-Day is past it is opportune to 
consider that Germany can pay towards repair- 
ing thy damugé she has done. In discussing 
this subject it is ntial to regard reparations 
as a fair and just compensation for injuring and 
not as a punishment for aggression and war 
crime. 
Germany—a bankrupt 


What Germany will actually pay will certain- 
ly be very much lews than the cost of repairing 
the damage and, therefore. estimates of the 
total amount of damage will be of little use as 
a guide for the claims upon Germany, though 
they will provide the necessary basis for distri- 
buting among the Allies whatever payments are 
obtained. The provlem will resemble that of 
dealing with a bankrupt. One of the main 
bases for estimating Germany’s capacity to pay 
is her natural resources and industrial producti- 
vity, and be; payments will represent the 
difference between ber production and her 
consumption or the standard of living of her 
people. 

With hostilities at an end, Germany is a 
suattered wreck, and her ability to make imme- 
diate payments will be less than after the last 
war. Her stocks of goods will be low and she 
will undoab‘edly require assistance from outside 
to restore her production. Calculations must, 
thercfor., be based largely upon her capacity 
when her economic life has been re-established 
In future, the burden of taxation upon Gorman 
peoph: for armameats will be very small, 
although pension charges for her vast numbers 
of war invalids will bo bigh. 

Methods to avoid transfer difficulty 

In view of the transfer difficulty in relation to 
trade competition other methods, must be 
includsdin the reparations plan. Russia and 
Franc are already considering tho employment 
of large numbers of German workers on the 
direct r-pair of damage to towns, industries and 
transport systems. This method and also an 
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early supply of urgently needed raw material 
would of value in meeting rapidly the housing 
and equipment needs of the Allied countries. 

Only a part, however, of the value of such 
labour would be reparation, as the work people 
would have to be fed and housed. Germany 
should be required to cover a_large part of the 
cost of maintaining the Allied armies of oceu- 
pation. They will understand this method, 
having made extensive use of it in the countries 
they have occupied. 

The art treasures, the industrial equipment 
and the securitics looted by Germany from the 
occiipied countries must be returned, whenever 
they can be traced, or an equivalent taken from 
Germany's own resources. German property in 
territory taken from her may be brought into 
the account, for example, in East Prussia and 
perhaps in parts of Germany west of the Rhine 
Some of her heavy industries and these capable 
of production of munitions will be brought 
under international control for a term of years 
and their value reckoned as reparations. 

A scheme could be devised by which Germany 
would be required to provide free accommoda- 
tion, food and transport for people from the 
Allied countries travelling in Germany, these 
people paying to their own Government, instead 
of to German hotels and railways, tho value of 
the services rendered. ‘Tne gold reserves, ships 
and machinery can be taken over. 

Britain to get one-sixth of the reparations 

These and other methods which avoid the 
transfer difficulty must be appliod. Yet when 
all is done annual payments, which should 
taper off in later years if German aggressiveness 
is eradicated, will probably be only in the order 
of £ 100,090,000 to £ 200,000,000 as in average, 
of which Britain’s share will not be more than 
ono-sixth. As already noted, the actual 
amounts and the duration of payments will 
depend upon the unity and determination 


shown Ly the Allied Powers. 
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The Astarang salt production and sale co- 
operative society is the first of its kind in India. 
The members of this society themselves manu- 
facture salt and get it sold through the Develop- 
ment Department of the Government of Orissa. 
Thus they are at once the proprietors and the 
workers of the salt production unit at Astarang. 


This society was established on the 2nd April 
1943 and has made good progress during its 
short life of 2} working seasons. It opened 
with a share capital of Rs. 2,280 subscribed by 
amembership of 232 on the 2nd April 1943. 
By the 9th May 1945, it had a membership of 
451 with a total share capital of Rs. 4,240. 


On the 30th June 1943 the total area prepared 
for the manufacture of salt was 65 acres. Now, 
the acreage has gone up to 180 acres and shows 
signs of further extension. 


Superstition affects produce 


Production figures on the 30th June 1943 
were 6,792 mds. and one year later 33,462 mds 
Up to 9th May 1945 « total weight of 15,336 
mds. has been manufactured this year. The 
manufacture will continue for some days more, 
but it is doubtful if the total figure for produc- 
tion will surpass the last year’s figure and that 
for a very curious reason. It is the general 
belief in the coastal areas that sea-water assumes 
an adequate salinity for the purpose of manu- 
facture of salt after the Dol Jatra festivals, i.c., 
in the beginning of the month of March. But 
as this year, according to the Oriya almanac, 
had two months of Falgun, the members of the 
society chose to wait till the end of March for 
starting their process, presumably in the belief 
that sea-water was waiting for the second 
month of Falgun to pass before it assum_d the 
necessary salinity. Because of this superstitious 
faith in the lunar almanac in preference to the 
solar, the members of the Astarang \'o-operative 
Society have lost this year full good 30 working 
days, adversely affecting their total produce 
and income. 


The members make good income 


As it is, however, the members are very well 
off in comparison with the labourers on salt 
beds of Humma or Naupada. At those places 
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Astarang Co-operative Salt Factory 


Its present progress and future possibilities 
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# labourer gets Letween Rs. 25 and Rs, 35 for 
125 maund of sult, Le, approximately 3} annas 
to 4fanna; per maund. Tue uiembers of this 
society however carncd last year at the rate of 
Rs, 1-6-0 per maund of salt manufactured by 
them. It is about 5 to 6 times the rate which 
is paid to che workers of the salt factories in 
Humma or Naupada. Ti bas been calculated 
that each member carned about Rs. 100 nett on 
an average in that working season of a little 
over two mouths, It is significant to note that 
the daily wages of the average labourer in these 
areas was 2 to 3 umnas a day before tho war 
and is up to 8 annas to-day. his, with the 
fact that the share-capital required of each 
member is Ru. 10 only, ought to induce the 
labouving clases of this area to be members of 
the salt co-operative. That the membership 
has not gone up higher still is evidence of a 
lack of dusire on the part of our people to shake 
off their old ways. It is, however, hoped that 
the example of the present members of the 
Astarang Sale Co-operative will be followed after 
the concrete results achieved by them are 
apparent tu all. 


There are good prospects of exploiting other 
fields near by for the manufacture of salt 
‘There is a very good site at Lataharan where 
about 200 acres could be tuned into sali-beds 
It is contemplated to bring tiis area urder this 
Selt Co-operative. 


The warehouse—a clog 


The warchouse system of collecting salt from 
the people of the coastal areas who have been 
permitted to manufacture salt for their own 
consumption by the Gandhi-Irwin pact is 
standing in the way of the Astarang Salt Co- 
operative to a certain extent. Under the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact people of the coastal area 
are permitted to manufacture salt for their own 
consumption. Now, those who manufacture 
salt forthe warehouse get a certain quantity 
of salt duty-free for their own consumption, 
whereas the rest is sold to the warehouse. 
Thus, those who have not joined the salt 
co-operative and sell their manufacture to the 
warehouses get an advantage over the members 
of the society. Besides, the former do a little 
smuggling too. To remove this unfair compoti- 
tion the members of the society should be 
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allowed to take a certain quantity of salt duty- 
free for their own consumption and the ware- 
house should either be abolished or strict watch 
kept to prevent smuggling. 


Quality of salt has improved 

The quality of salt manufectured last year was 
notvery good. It was muddy in colour and 
was of the lowest quality available in the 
market. The society had considerable difficulty 
in dispusing of the stock of about 33,000 maunds 
of salt which it had manufactured last year. 
Fortunately things have remarkably improved 
this year. The Sub-Assistant Registrar and one 
of the directors of the society were deputed to 
Naupada to learn their methods of manufacture. 
Asa result of this visit the No. 1 quality salt 
produced at Astarang this year is as good now as 
Naupada’s best. The second grade which 
forms the bulk of production this year, being 
about 80 per cent of the total production, is 
also of a very high quality and compares very 
favourably with the salt manufactured at 
Humma. ‘The third quality which corresponds 
to the quality of production last year forms only 
16 per cent of the total production. 


Better methods to be adopted 

The lessons learnt at Naupada—bigger beds 
with less wastage of land in bunds, (2) improved 
method of making the pans, (3) the use of 
channels for leading the brine to the salt-beds, 
eto., have been adopted only on a smull scale 
this year. ‘The results have been so satisfactory 
that even the most sceptical have been con- 
vinced and all the members have unanimously 
agreed that the whole area next year would be 
brought under the Naupada system. In view 
of the vast improvement brought about in the 
quality of the salt and the trifling expenditure 
incurred it has been decided to continue to send 
two or three enthusiastic members to Naupada 
for watching the methods at first hand. 


There are two factors responsible for the 
muddy colour of the salt. At the time of 
scraping a lot of mud gets in with the collection 
and gives ita dark appearance. One mothod to 
prevent it is to have bamboo fait? mattings on 
the salt beds. But some of the brine will un- 
doubtedly trickle down the taftis and may form 
crystals below though the bulk of the brine 
would form crystals on the matting and may be 
collected without any fear of mixing with mud 
The second method and a much better one is to 
stabilise the bed with a mixture of cement. 
It is proposed to try these methods. 


The method of drying the salt also affects its 
colour. Small raised earthen platforms have 
been prepared for drying the salt. The strong 
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hot-weather sea-breez: blows dust and earth on 
to the heaps of salt drying on the platforms 
and these stick to the salt. A possible 
remedy is the raising of a wind-break . to 
the south of the platforms besides construction 
of conerete platforms for drying purposes. It is 
hoped that with the experiments now carried 
on at the instance of the Director of Devclop- 
ment it will not be long before it will be possible 
to get fine table-salt from the Astarang beds. 
Grading of Sait 


With the manufactur. of good quality salt 
the Astarang Co-operative can now be sure of a 
good market for their salt. But there still 
remains one more improvement to be eff:cted. 
It is that salt should be properly graded tor sale. 
The present method is for each group of manu- 
facturers to store their produce in one shed 
irrespective of quality. The result is « poor 
price for the mixture. First, second and third 
qualities should be stored in separate sheds. 
This may mean u little more accounting but the 
trouble in accounting will be more than repaid 
by the higher price the first and.second grade 
salt would fetch. Grading willalso serve as an 
incentive to members to concentrate on produe- 
sion of better qualities ounly- Marketing would 
be easier and the society will earn a name in the 
market. 

Progress of the Society 

The society had to incur a large initial 
expenditure for the construction of buildings 
and quarters for the Excise staff and for laying 
out paths within the manufacture arca. This 
was met partly by the small commission of 
six pies per maund the socicty charges on its 
produce and the special levy of 3} annas per 
maund for the purpose of initial expenses. 
Building expenditure will continue this year 
too. But from next year ib may be possible to 
reduoe the special lovy gradually. 

Astarang is within the worst flood-affected area 
and the peopl: find it difficult to raiss rice crops 
from year to year. The progress of this society 
and the establishment of new ones of this kind 
are sure to raise the economic standard of the 
people of Astarang and to revive an industry 
which has heen all but dead for a long time. 


German State secrets in Allied 
hands 
30 Trucks of Foreign Office Records 


All the secrets of the German Foreign Office 
and of Ribbentrop’s diplomatic intrigues before 
and during the war ate in Allied _hands. 


They are tied up in thousands, carefully 
docketed and indexed, in brown paper parcels 
which comprise the complete archives of the 
German Foreign Office. 


I understand that British and American 
experts are now going through these German 
State documents in London. > 


The German archives, which ave believed to 
be the most important Nazi documents to come 
into Allied hands, were captured by the First 
U. 8. Army six weeks ago in the Harz mountains 
in Central Germany. 


Two polite black-coated German Foreign 
Office men first put the Americans on to the 
find, which will be the richest source of 
information of Nazi policy for present and future 
historians. 


The Germans came to the local American 
commander and said: ‘We belong to the 
German Foreign Office. Wo want to hand over 
to you for safe custody the archives”. They 
added that the documents had been removed 
from Berlin owing to Allied bombing. 


An American Officer went with them and was 
led to a large house full of brown paper parcels 
stacked in thousands. 


* We have stayed behind,”’ said the Germans, 
*‘ because we know the indexing system. It 
would take you a long time to find anything 
without us.” 


When the American Officer reported the find, 
it was considered so important by the Allied 
authorities that they ordered the archives to be 
flown to London immediately. 


It would have taken more than 100 Daketas 
to take the papers across and, at that stage of 
the battle in Germany, the Allies could not spare 
so many planes The documents were, therefore, 
put on a train. Carefully packed, the parcels 
filled 30 trucks. 


Among the documents is a letter from Marshal 
Petain to Hitler dated August 15, 1944—two 
weeks before the liberation of Paris. In it the 
aged Marshal implored the Fuehrer as a “civilised 
European’? not to defend Paris aginst the 
Allies so that the ‘‘last undamaged centre of 
European culture and civilisation should not be 
destroyed”. 


There is no record vi Hitler ever replying. 


Goering betrayed Hitler ? 


Nazi Journalist’s Disclosures 

br. Adolf Aalteld, notorious Nazi journalist 
and Political Editor of the iifluential Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt, makes the astouishing claim tnat 
Goering bet-ayed Hitler last autumn by conceal- 
ing the Luftwaffe’s weakness when Hiuer was 
planning the Ardennes offensive. 

As a vesult, says Halfeld, Rundstedt in Decem- 
ber had only hait the planes he stipulated as 
necessary tor the suecess of the offensive and 
the German push failed. 

Helfeld said Hitler firmly believed he was 
saved by a miracle in the July bomb attack. 

“He said repeatediy: ‘his is Providence’s 


hand. 1 shall lead Germany to victory now; 
but for a few weeks he went mad. Hight 
hundred were executed after trial. Thousanus, 


some say 6,000, were shot out of hand. In ten 
days he wiped out all opposition. 

* He spent days studying maps of the Western 
Front, waiting tur his intuition to woik. One 
day early in September, he suddenly put his 
finger on a map—an officer who was there told 
me—and cried * we will attack there °. 

“ His finger rested on Ardennes. His military 
leaders told Hitler: ‘We must have at least 
1,800 planes constantly in action despite air 
losses’, Goering was asked if he could do it 
and replied without hesitation: ~*Jawoul, mein 
Kuebrer. They will be there’, But when the 
big push started, Rundstedt had the support of 
only 800 planes and the offensive tailed.” 

“Goering was blamed by Rundstedt and 
Hitler was furious, accusing him of having 
betrayed him. For some time Goering expected 
to be shot. He had a Luftwaffe bodyguard day 
and night. Iwas told that he had concealed 
the weakness of the Luftwaffe because he was 
afraid to tell Hitler the truth ”, 

The evil geniuses of Germany 

Here are some of Halfeid’s other opinioas. 

Hitler“ 1 believe he is dead. He either 
shot himself in his Chancellery or ordered one 
of his bodyguards to do it. His will ordered 
that his body in such a case should be burned. ” 

Goering—'‘ He did not want war either in 
1938 or 1939. He wanted to live well and had 
reached the peak of his power. I cannot under- 
stand why he let himself be caught alive. He 
knows what to expect. ”’ 

Goebbels—* At the end he had more guts than 
Goering ”. 

Himmler—* Thank God, he is dead. He was 
the evil genius of Germany, In the last six 
months he had been intriguing against RKibben- 
trop and Goering. 

Kibbentrop—* [ know that he and other high 
Nazis had long-distance submarines wich which 
they hoped to escape to Japan.” 

London blite—‘ Hitler tirmly believed that if 
he gave London three real bombings the British 
Government and poople would crack ”’. 
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THE LEVANT IN FERMENT 


Fresh trouble has boiled up in Syria and 
Lebanon, two small Arab countries at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, which have 
the strategic importance due to their position as 
links between the Mediterrancan and the Persian 
Gulf. This crisis has been preoipitated by the 
landing of fresh French troops on May 4, in 
addition to the normal garrison maintained by 
the French Government in Syria and the 
Lebanon as Syria and Lebanon regard this 
“as an encroachment on their sovereignty ”. 
The causes of the dispute lie, however, very 
much further back. 

The Background of the Dispute 

After the last war France was’ assigned the 
mandate of Syria and Lebanon by the Treaty 
of San Remo, and this decision was confirmed 
by the League of Nations in 1922. 

From the very inception of the mandatory 
system, the Syrian nationalists were opposed to 
the mandatory power. In September, 1936, 
the French Government, following the example 
of Britain which had helped Iraq and Egypt to 
attain their sovereign status in 1930 and 1936 
respectively, concluded a treaty with Syria and 
Lebanon on terms almost identical with the 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930. For various reasons 
this treaty was not ratified when war broke out 
in September, 1939, which resulted in the further 
postponement of the issue. But on June 8, 
1941, when Free French forces entered Syria 
and Lebanon, they carried a stage further 
the logical development of the French policy in 
the Levant when General Catroux proclaimed : 
“« France declares you independent by the voice 
of her sons who are fighting for her life and for 
the liberty of the world”. In_a statement 
simultancously issued in Cairo His Majesty’s 
Government supported and associated them- 
selves with this promise of independence. In 
September and November 1941, these assurance 
were formally confirmed by the Free French. 
Independence of Mandate ? 

The mandate was not, however, formally 
renounced owing to the fluid international situa- 
tion at the time. From this omission have 
originated the present difficulties. The 
Levantine people regard the French proclama- 
tion of 1941 as final. But since juridically the 
mandate still exists, the French insist on having 
special responsibilities. With France’s return to 
the status of world power, the Fronch have 
adopted with increasing firmness, the attitude 
that in 1941 they made the grant ‘of indepen- 
dence conditioned upon the signing of the treaty 
of alliance which would guarantee a special 
position to France; or as General DeGaulle put 


it at a press conference on January 25, i945, 
“fa preponderent position”. Both Syria and 
Lebanon have emphatically declared that 
they are unwilling to conclude a treaty with 
France, except as part of a general agreement 
with the Allied powers. Following the crisis of 
1943, precipitated by the demand of the 
Lebanose Government for the revision of certain 
clauses of the constitution incompatible with 
full sovereignty, General Catroux had signed an 
agreement with the Syrian and the Lebanese 
Governments under which France transferred 
tothe Syrian and the Lebanese Governments all 
legislative and administrative functions exercised 
in the name of the two countries by the manda- 
tory power. 


French Demands on Syria 


This agreement momentarily averted the crisis 
but the Levantine countries have since been 
demanding full implementation of their sovereign 
tights. They want the transfer of the army to 
Levantine contro! and the nomination to the 
Levant of a French Ambassador instead of 
a French High Commissioner. The Provisional 
Government of France, on the other hand, 
demands a number of privileges such as naval 
and air bases for safeguarding French overseas 
interests, recognition by Syria and the Lebanon 
of special economic privileges for France, 
and patterning of Syrian educational systems 
exclusively on that of France, and has refused 
to transfer the Levantine Army to the control 
of the local Government. This refusal, coupled 
with the declarations made by French spokes- 
men to the effect that France was solely 
responsible for the maintenance of order in 
Syria and the Lebanon and was resolved to 
maintain her authority throughout the Levant, 
had caused serious outbreaks in February last. 
But the position had eased when & more conci- 
liatory spirit was shown in the negotiations 
with regard to the future Franco-Levantine 
relations. France’s recent action in reinforcing 
the French garrison has again resulted in a 
difficult situation. 


Aims of British policy In Levant 


British policy in this dispute is based on 
three principles—(a) to obtain no British 
advantage from it; (6) to promote the cause 
of Syrian independerce; and (¢) without pre- 
judice to Syrian indopendenco to recognise that 
among all the Nations of Europe the position 
of France in Syria is one of special privilege. 
Mr. Churchill as recently as February 28,1945, 
summed up in these words: ‘“ His Majesty’s 
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Government have made it clear that they 
would never seek to supplant French influence 
by British influence in the Levant States. We 
are determined also to respect the independence 
of these States and to use our best endeavours to 
preserve a special position in view of the many 
cultural and historio connections which France 
has so long established with Syria.” 


What de Gaulle wants 


The present Syrian crisis culminated in 
clashes between French troops and the Syrians 
and in the bombardment of Damascus,. the 
Syrian Capital, by French troops, inflicting 
serious damage and many casualties. British 
troops have now intervened to restore order in 
Syria and the Lebanon, and the French Govern- 
ment, following representations by Britain and 
the United States, has ordered a “ cease fire”. 
General de Gaulle, however, in a press con- 
ference held on June 2, has, it seems, attempted 
to put the matter on a different footing by 
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saying that France was ready for negotiations 
for a settlement covering the whole Eastern 
Arab world, not only Syria and the Lebanon. 
He is reported to have said: ‘ali the charac- 
teristics of independence had been given to the 
Levant States, (i.e, including Egypt, Traq and 
Palestine) and what France now sought were 
certain bases similar to those held by Britain 
and the United States and propose settling 
outstanding quostions such as those connected 
with her very considerable cultural and economic 
interests.” He went on to accuse “ numerous 
British Agents” in the Levant of stirring up 
anti-French feelings. These statements appear 
to be ill-considered and likely to prejudice 
chances of a settlement. The matter is prima- 
rily one as between France on the one side and 
Syria and the Lebanon on the other, and it is 
possible to conceive of a just settlement based 
on the solid interests of both parties and not 
on considerations of prestige and ruffed na- 
tional vanity. 


Pigeons played their part in Allied victory 
Link with occupied Europe 


Tribute was recently paid by Major-General 
L, G. Phillips, Director of Signals, to the special 
section of Army Pigeon Service for the part it 
played during the war. 

In 1940, when France was occupied by the 
Germans, it was recalled that a limited number 
of pigeons had been droppod behind tne enemy 
lines in the 1914-18 war for use by agents and 
woll-disposed civilians in getting information 
back to the British Army Headquarters. Steps 
were, therefore, taken to organise a Pigeon 
Service between Britain and occupied Europe. 


Birds for cross-channel work 

At first pigeons which had been previously 
used for cross-channel racing were used, but 
supplies were naturally limited. Appeals wont 
out and lofts were taken over, where birds had 
to be trained for cross-channel work. The 
number of birds at the disposal of the special 
section continually increased, until during the 
last few months it reached close on 30,000, 
including young birds under training. 


In the same way that arms supplies were 
dropped to mombers of underground armies, so 
pigeons packed in special containers were 
dropped over areas from which information was 
required. The Germans «ffered large sums of 
money for any pigeons handed over to them and 
organised special search parties to find pigeons 
they suspected had been dropped. The death 
penalty was ‘imposed on any patriot found in 
possession of a carrier pigeon, 


Under these cireumstances, naturally, -only 
aproportion of the birds dropped were even 
released to fy back to Britain. Yot during the 
four years of existence of the service, well over 
1,000 birds returned with messages. Many 
messages gave the positions of enemy head- 
quarters and information regarding troops 
movements. 

Valuable messages borne by carriers 

In one case & carrier-horne message gave such 
detailed information about a German key post, 
including the times when most of the officers 
were present, that a subsequent raid by Allied 
bombing planes had excellent result, 

Later, many messages gave exact Positions 
of flying bomb and V-2 sites, which were in 
duc course passed to our Intelligence, 

During the timo that the special section has 
been in operation, pigeons have. been dropped 
over France, Belgium, Holland and Denmark. 
The percentage of returns from different areas 
varied considerably and it was evident that to 
a certain extent people in any new areas tried 
out had to be educated by a continuous 
dropping of pigeons before they were prepared 
to make use of these birds and get information 
to Britain, They had always to be on their 
guard against Gestapo traps. 

The longest flight from which a pigeon 
returned was some 400 miles, the average 
distance being 200 mites. These birds played 
a valuable and important part in co-ordination 
between Allied forces based in Britain and the 
resistance movement in Western Europe. 
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SCIENTISTS’ WAR WITHIN A WAR 
THE RACE TO PRODUCE THE ATOM BOMB 


wn 

Tt can now be revealed that for five years. 
British and Getman scientists fought their own 
wat within a war. They fought to perfect an 
atom bomb which, with the most explosive foree 
in the world, would have given cither side a 
wa)k-over superiority. 

Scientists the world over had- experimented 
with heavy water and they believed that if they 
treated the metal uranium with it under great 
force they could split the atom of uranium. And 
in doing that they would release a terrific 
energy—produced by a catastrophic explosion. 

All that the Germans needed was sufficient 
heavy water to go ahead with their experiments. 
Large quantities of this substance were produced 
by a Norwegian at Rjukan and with the plant 
in their hands German scientists were ready to 
go ahead. The manage: of the works was 
questioned by Speer, arms chief, and by scien- 
tista from the Wehrmacht laboratories, He told 
them no more than he had to—he was a 
patriot. 

Then back in Norway he told his friends what 
the Gorman plans were. By this time the 
Germans had the plant heavily enough guarded 
to rule out sabotage—but no German capable of 
understanding them had yet seen the research 
records at Rjukan. Lief Trenstad, Professor of 
Chemistry and patriot of Norway, had burned 
them all. 

Then with the scientists who had worked with 
him Trenstad fled to Britain whore he resumed 
his experiments. Army, Navy and Royal Air 
Foree experts and members of the Committee 
for Scientific Warfare worked with him. The 
race to produce the atom bomb was on. 


Campaign to wreck the German laboratories 

Twenty-five British specialists were chosen to 
goto Rjukan on the Hardanger plateau: their 
job was to wreck the laboratories and destroy, 
if they could, all the heavy water the Germans 
had made; and ahead of them went four Nor- 
wegians. 

December came in with heavy storms, and 
news from England that two Halifax bombers 
were on their way with gliders behind. In the 
gliders were 25 British paratroopers. It was all 
clear until sunset. Then a gale broke, the worst 
gale that even the Norwegians themselves had 
ever seen, But the first plane came in. -One 
engine—may be more—had been: knocked out. 
She was battling with the gale. This plane had 


to tow in the glider in which was the equipment 
they needed. It was hopeless trying to land the 
glider and a few minutes later the plane crashed. 
Thon the second plane came in. The pilot had 
seen nothing of the first. Into the storm he let 
go his glider. With its 25 paratroopers aboard 
this glider came down near Stavanger, not how 
or where they had planned but to a forced land- 
ing. There they were, these 25 men in the 
middle of a winter night in that terrific storm on 
the desolate Hardenger plateau. No food, 
ammunition or tents—-hardly knowing where 
they were. They struggled along for days. 
Failure and death 

Then after rest at a lonely farm they asked 
a farmer to tell the Germans that 25 British 
soldiers were ready to surrender. The Germans 
arrived. The British downed their arms before 
the farm, all wearing army uniforms, and await- 
ed them with a white flag made from a towel. 
The German officer shouted a command. 
Tommy guns rattled and the Britons who had 
surrendered were dead. 

Immediately more than 6,000 Germans, led 
by 8S. S. and Gestapo Officers, were rushed to 
Rjukan. Terboven, the Nazi boss of Norway, 
arrived by plane to supervise the bombing of the 
plateau. Huts and farms were burned down 50 
that there should be no shelter for saboteurs. 

The four Norwegians, still hiding on the 
plateau, got their orders by radio from Scotland : 
“Stay where you are. We will como hack”. 
In the middle of February a “ crack signal” 
was heard again and six men parachuted down ; 
and by the end of the month the attack 
rehearsed in Scotland began in carnest. 

Plants destroyed at last 

The main entrances to the factory were 
closed and heavily guarded; £0 the attackers 
crept along high tension cables to the plant. 
Six went in. The other four ‘ covered” them 
with Tommy guns. The six men were attaching 
explosives to the safe where the Germans had 
had their radium and uranium kept, when a 
workman entered the laboratory. 

They said to him: “ Get out and keep quiet. 
We want to destroy the plant—we do it for 
Norway”. The man wiped his forehead and 
said : “ Well, boys, I hope you do it properly ”. 

Twenty minutes later, the Germans had no 
more heavy water, no uranium, no radium, no 
laboratory. 
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What and how much we should eat 


“The following table contains suggestions for 
the daily consumption of foodstuffs per adult 
man. Such a diet will provide adequately for 
essential nutrition. 


Ounces 
Cereals... a aw «| 
Pulses .. 3 Sts 3 
Green leafy vegetables ai 4 
Root vegetables .. a 3 
Other vegetables 3 
Fruits .. : nye 3 
Milk .. eg oe 10 
Sugar and jaggery “ 2 
Vegetable oil. ghee, etc. ais 2 
Fish and meat... iy 3 
Eggs .. : legg 
Cereals 


The type of the cereal forming the staple 
article of diet will vary according to the locality. 
In northern districts of Orissa it is rice and in 
some parts of South Orissa, Ragi takes the 
place of rice. 

Pulses 

Pulses have a high protein content and are 
the chicf source of protein in our diet. They 
ate practically valuable in adding to the protein 
content of a vegeterian diet. In addition they 
are a useful source of “ thiamin’’, and certain 
vitamins of the Bg group. While pulses are at 
present ineluded in all Indian dicts, an increased 
intake is desirable from the nutritional stand- 
point. 

Vegetables 

Leafy vegetables are rich sources of vitamin C 
and pro-vitamin A, and they also provide a 
certain amount of roughage. Certain leafy vege- 
tables are particularly rich in calcium, and mos! 
vegetables are good, sources of minerals. 

Fruits 

There are certain fruits which are rich sources 
of vro-vitamin A and vitamin C. Fruits also 
supply minerals, It is desirable that the 
quantity of fruits indicated in the table should 
be made up by such vitamin-rich varicties as 
can be found in any particular season. Fruits 
of high vitamin content include amla, citrus, 
fruits (such as oranges, sweet limes, lemons ete.), 
mango, papaya, guava ete, 

Fats and oils 

Under the heading {ats and oils in the table, is 
included the fat or oil used for cooking and 
flavouring the food. As much of this as possible 
should be butter or ghee. 

Fish, meat and eggs 


These foodstuffs are excellent sources of 
proteins of high biological value and good sources 


of vitamins of tae By group. Egg is rich in 
vitamin A and is the only natural foodstuff, 
besides milk fat, supplying appreciable amounts 
of vitamin D. 
Sugar and jaggery 

Sugar and related products dre used mainly as 
sweetening agents. They thus increase the 
palatability of foods and also contribute to the 
energy value of the diet. Jaggery also adds to 
the mineral constituents of the diet. 
Condiments and spices 

These accessory foodstuffs are not included in 
the diet table. Most of them are used for 
flavouring foods,though some of them contribute 
in appreciable amounts, essential nutrients even 
in the small quantitics in which they are used. 
Their value in improving the palatability of the 
dict is to be particularly stressed, and as such 
theig use in moderate quantities is desirable. 


Milk ard milk-products 


In the above table the requirement of an 
adult has been placed at I0 ounces per day. 
This isa very low figure; it may, however, be 
taken as a practicable objective to be reached 
within a short period. When conditions improve 
the figure for milk requiromept will have to be 
increased, and brought in line with the 
commonly accepted standard of 20 oz. per 
adult per day. During infaney and childhood 


the requirement of productive foodstuffs 
particularly milk are greater than those advo- 
cated for adults in the above table. Nutrition 


workers recommend a daily allowance of 40 
ounces per child of 1 to 6 years. Ir is neces- 
sary to stress therefore that in considering the 
distribution of the available milk supply the 
needs of infants, growing children and pregnant 
and nursing women should receive a high 
priority. 

Requirements of pregnant and nursing women 


During pregnancy and lactation a woman 
needs more protein and minerals. ‘The extra 
protein can be obtained hy substitution of the 
cereal portion of the diet by more milk, fish, 
meat and eggs, particularly milk, and i case of 
vegetarians by « further edditional provision 
of milk. This would also insure the necessary 
additional supply of minerals. 

It will no doubt be hard for the average man 
to get even the low quantity of milk recom- 
mended in the adult dict. The time has still 
not yet come when it would be possible, to 
ensure an efficient diet for each individual in 
the country. But civilized Governments have 
set down as their ideal to see that each indivi- 
dual of a nation is kept above want and reaches 
an efficient standard of living. 
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_ Education. through films 
The School of the future 


At the bevinning of this century the documen- 
tary film came into existence, Thé miracle of 
ising able to projéct a piece of actuality—-say, 
aman on a bicyele. a parade, a horse race on a 
white sereen was in itself sensational enough to 
fill the first small picture theatres with a curious 
public. Of course the fiction film followed ver 
soon after and in course of time stole the lime- 
light from its elder brother, the documentary 
and educational film. And so it has remained 
more-or.less to this day. 


There are indications, however, that in thisss 
in so miany other fields profound changes are 
beginning to take shape. 


In their plans for the post-war period, glm. 
magnates in America reem to have re-discovered 
the outstanding importance of the educational 
and documentary filns. Phil Reisman, the forcign 
manager of the RKO-Radio-Film  concern,, 
remarked on the oecasion cf a visit. to England 
that after. the war, ‘ the industry, besides 
providing entertainment. would. have t+ act ax 
the greatest of ail international mediums for 
good-will". He could see a great fature in 
16 mui. educational produetion for school and 
society use. 


Spyros Skouras, chairman of 20th Century 
Fox, recently issued.a statement declaring that 
films henceforth would shift frm mere. enter- 
tainment to those of « more instructional and 
enlightening nature, 
sereens are dissolving ignorance. 


Popularity of Educational films - 


In Britain, apart from the commercial picture 


theatres showing both fiction and educational 
films, purely educational film shows are given in 
factories, canteens, ‘schools, barracks, youth 
organisations and in film clubs, Last year, 
more than 20,000,000, persons attended these 
non-theatrical film performances. 


The truly unlimited possibilities of educational 
film work, once such a network of living infor- 
mation and instruction spreads over the whole 
globe, can hardly be imagined. It could bring 
knowledge even to the least developed territories 
and would make the peoples of the world known 
to one another. 


Since it was possible successfully to employ 
educational films for war purposes, for instance 
+pecial Walt Disney cartoons. to explain compli- 
cated technical processex in aeronautics, it 


adding that the world’s, 


should also be possible in peace time to make 
intensive use or films as a means of Sport 
knowled ze, 


In Great Biitain the events of the War and 
war-time ness have proved the strongest 
incentive to the productioa of educational films, 
A considerable mminbor of films of feature length 
and shorts, ofter of very high quility, bear 
witness te this fact. ‘Desert Victory * and 
* Western Approaches’, to mention only two, 
are woll know At the moment the Ministry 
of Information is having & series of docum:ntary 
films prodneed, dealing ii the war in the Far 
East 


* Private initiative however, is no less active. 
‘The great interest’) r. J. Arthur Rank, the 
British film magnate takes in  theso 
matters is worthy of note. G. B. Instructional 
for instance, the well-known educational: film 
company, is preparing, among other things, for 
the p-oduetion of industrial and technical edu- 
cational . films to be shown . in Britain and 
abroad. Furthormore, David Hand, the former’ 
leading nian with Walt Disney, is in London,’ 
ongaged in building up, and expanding special 
educational film production at the instance of 
Mr. Rank. 


In addition to large-scale cartoon film patdies 
tion, documentary and educational films of the 
most varied description ” are: to be made.’ * At 
present. Professor George ‘Trevelyan,- who is 
regarded as the greatast living British histérian, 
is preptring a script for a history of Bugle in 
the form of cartoon films. 


Another series of educational films that Mr, J 
Rank is having prepared, is being ‘énnounced 
under the title of ‘* Progress Parade”. Under 
this promising title a two-reel educational film 
will: appear every month dealing with some 
nationally important subject, interpreted by 
the leading experts in that particular subject. 
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‘xe YOU MAY LIKE TO KNOW +2 


The birth of Mepacrine 


There is an interesting story behind the 
invention of Mepacrine, a substitute for quinine. 


Shortly before the big Allied pushin Italy 
malaria spread largely among Allied forces and 
the German “flood and infect” method of 
warfare was knocking out thouswnds of Allied 
soldiers. 


It became so bad that it threatened to halt 
the progress of the Allied army. It was then that 
Mr. P. G, Shute, Assistant Malaria Officer to the 
Ministry of Health, England, flew to Italy with 
1000 mosquitoes in a little muslin bag. 


They were “ British reared” insects and were 
free from infection. His object was to let the 
insects bite infected soldie:s and to bring back 
the toxins to England for experiment. 


It did not require any inducement for the 
sick men in Italian hospitals to volunteer for the 
bite. Backin England the War Office issued 
another call for humam “guinea pigs” and 
there were battalions of volunteers from fit 
fighting troops. Two hundred were bitten by 
the infected mosquitoes 2nd contracted malaria 
and Mr. Shute tried ont his new synthetic drugs 
—substitutes for quinine. One of them is known 
as Mepacrine. The other two are still a secret. 


Mr. Shute, the malaria expert, says it will he 
necessary to segregate for a year returning 
troops, who have been infected, to prevent the 
possibility of spreading malaria in Britain. 


Baby Bonus in Britain 


A recent Act encourages British families to 
have more than one child, It authorises allow- 
auces without exception up to 5 shillings per 
week for every second and subsequent child. 


Members of the fore’s are entitled to special 
allowances of 12sh.6d. per week per child, 
first child included, besides this universal 
allowance. » 


Thus ascrvice man’s first child now receiving 
12sh. 6d. per week, will continue to do so, and 
his second and subsequent children will receive 
lish. 6d. each. 


The largest dairy organisation in the world 


India can to-day boast of the largest dairy 
organisation in the world. The credit for this 
> 
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achievement goes to the military farms depart- 
ment. This institution has built up a herd of 
over 56,000 milch cattle from a small nucleus of 
only 12,000 before the war. Over 333,000 lb. 
of pure milk is being issued daily in addition to 
other milk products, such as, cheese and evapo- 
rated milk, 


In Lahore alone the military dairy farms 
possess some 10 thousand cattle, almost all 
buffaloes. These produce 55,000 Ib. of milk 
daily, required by the nearby factory a most 
up-to-date plant for the manufacture of evapo- 
rated milk, tinned cheese and butter. 


The evaporated milk factory at Okara, about 
80 miles south-east of Lahore is also organised 
by the military farms department and is three 
and a half times larger than the Lahore factory. 
There are over 24,000 acres of land under 
fodder cultivation for a cattle farm, which when 
fully developed, will be the biggest single farm 
inthe world. It will eventually have 15,000 
buffaloes as against its present population of 
9,000. Many of the animals give over 8.000 
pounds of milk during a lactation. The daily 
pick yield per buffalo is over 40 Ib., the result 
of correct scientific feeding. 


In addition to dairy farms, poultry farms 
have been organised on a large scale, Lahore 
alone hastwo large poultry farms comprising 
23 thousand birds, mostly of pure bred stocks. 
Electrical incubators each of 4,224 egg capacity 
are used at each of the farms, giving an increase 
of over 2,500 chicks each week. 


Sea-weed Ice Cream 


It is surprising to learn thatice cream, jelly 
or custard is now being prepared from sea-weed. 
Salves applied to burns and glue to mend leak- 
ing petrol tanks are also manufactured from sea- 
weed in Britain. One farm alone in England 
uses between 15,000 and 20,000 tons of sea-weed 
every year, most of it being imported from 
Eire. A bewildering variety of articles can be 
made from it too. One is calcium alignate, 
which goes into various kinds of food-stuff. 
Sea-weed makes surgical materials, non-inflam- 
mable or soluble textiles and medicines. It is 
used to make capsules of all kinds and is 
employed in the preparation of dried blood. 
In another form it is extensively used in brain 
and eye surgery. It is also used in the manu- 
facture of paints and plastics. 


On June 10th men of the Australian 9th 
division made the first Allied landing on Borneo 
in the Brunei Bay area and Labuan island at 
the entrance to Brunei Bay. One of the main 
landings was at the town of Brooketen on 
Hamilton point guarding the Brunei Bay. Upto 
now the Australians; have made considerable 
progress and have taken the town of Brunei as 
well as the air-field of Labuan island. 200 miles 


south-east of Brunei Bay Australian troops landed 
on Tarakan island off the sea-coast of Borneo on 
May 1st and have since then made considerable 
progress in the face of determined Japanese 
resistance. 


A captured German war-ship being escorted by an Allied plane 


In Borneo Australian troops 
have made another amphibious 
landing in the Brunei Bay area 
directly east of Labuan island. 
The Janding was unopposed. 
Other Australian troops thrust 
35 miles through difficult, jungle 
country and reached Tutong on 
the north coast to the west of 
Brunci and are spreading out in 
ail directions with air and naval 
support. 


Borneo, 3rd largest island in 
the world, has an area of 220,000 
8q. miles and a population of 
2,958,000. It is about 850 miles in 
Jength and 650 miles in breadth, 
Politically it is divided into 4 
portions—British North Bornco, 
Malayan State and the State of 
Sarawak under British protection 
and Dutch Borneo. The country 
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is very rich in vegetation, the greater part of the 
land being clothed with a luxuriant growth. 
The chief agricultural products are rubber; rice, 
copra, sago, maize, millet, tobacco, coffeo, pepper 
and groundnuts. The mineral wealth of Borneo 
is great too. They inclide mineral oil, diamonds, 
copper, iron, sulphur and eoal. With Borneo 
ence again in Allied hands the Allies’ fuel 
problem in the Pacific will be considerably eased. 

Borneo is important too to Allied strategic plans 
in the Pacific because of the position it occupies 
in the East Indies. It stands midway between 
Sumatra and Japan on the one hand and the 
Philippines on the other, On the positive side, 
it is a potential base for the rapidly 
increasing strength which the Allics 
are building up for the defeat of 
Japan and on the negative side, it 
will cnable the Allies to tighten 
the blockade of Japan and thereby 
deprive her of the vast resources of 
her looted seuthern empire, 
Japan’s life-line to the East Indies, 
Malaya and Indo-China runs 
through the South China Sea and 
the threat to this life-line will be 
increased when Allied naval and 
air power is assembled on the west 


coast of Borneo dominating _ the 
entire South China Sea. ~ Once 
Boraco is in Allied hands it will 


be y for the Allies to launch 
an all-out air offensive against 
Japan’s southori possessions, 


Parachutes salvaged for re-use 


Mountain warfare means a lot of hardship 


Okinawa 

The battle for Okinawa, the bitterest and 
longest so. far, is about to end with the 
Americans having only an area of a few miles to 
clean up. This too will not be quite y but it 
cannot take more than a few days longer. 
Okinawa has taugh tthe Allies what to expect 
when the Jap is cornered. But it has also 
brought extremely grim and grave warning 
to the Japs, the warning that the final day 
of retribution is not far off. Itis with this 
feeling of desperation that the Japanese 
are hurling themselves into the area of r 
from the rugged 150 ft. cliffs on the southern 
end of the island as American troops smash 
their way to the south-east beaches cutting the 
Japanese forces into small weakening pockets. 

n the Philippines American trovps have 
crossed Cagayan river in Northern Luzon and 
have gained 13 miles in their drive northward 
through Cagayan valley. Other American 
Columns in the ecntre and in the Western 
Sectors of Northern Luzon are continuing their 
northward advance. 


Allied soldiers taking a tank across a hill stream in Burma 


See 


Air-raids 

Superfortresses in inereasing number are , 
carrying out severe air-raids on the Japanese 
homeland. The latest have been Fire bomb 
attacks against Honshu and Kyushu. the 
southernmost island of the Japanese homelend, 

While Fukuoka, the largest industrial and 
mining district in uorth-west Kyushu, was 
burning fiercely following thy great. fire-raid of 
the 20th, Major-General Curtis Lemay, the 
Superfortress Commander in the Marianas, told 
& press conference in Washington, “In a few 
months we shall be out of targets and perhaps 
out of Japan”, He implicd that in that time 
there might not be any Japan to make war 
against. 

He said, ‘Already we are oqualling or 
surpassing the figure of one thousand plane raids 
which were made on Europe” and added that 
before very long the weight of the raids on Japan 
would become even heavier. 

Burma Front 

It was officially estimated on the 19th that 
12,000 Japanese troops remain to be cleaned up 
west of the Rangoon-Mandalay road_ while 
45,000 more are being chased out of Eastern 
Burma, Allied advances along the difficult 
Mawechi road has increased from roughly 1/2 
mile a day to more than a mile a day. British 
and Indian troops are reported to have estab- 
lished positions at mile-stone 24 and further 
advance is continuing. ‘The road is now clear 
for tanks which are leading the infantry. 
A S.E.A.C. communique of the 19th June 
says, Indian troops fought a successful patrol 
action in the Pegu Yomas 37 miles south-east of 
Prome. Air Command fightor bombers and 
Liberators are continuing attacks on Japanese 
troop concentrations and are destroying road 
bridges on the escape route of the Japanese. 

The possibility of Japanese troops withdraw- 
ing from Singapore before they are cut off by 
the British from Burma and the Chinese 
from the north-east is suggested by continued 
reports of unusual heavy railway 
traffie northwards from Singa- 
pore towards Bangkok and Inde- 
China. 

Chinese forces advancing along 
the Nanning-Liuchow highway 
have reoccupied a town 34 
miles south-east of Liuchow. 

Other Chinese troops have re- 
captured a railhead town 28 miles 
west. 

On the eastern side of the Can- 
ton-Hankow railway reinforced 
Chinese troops have reoccupied 
Tingtan, the Japanese withdraw- 
ing northward. 

Reports from all fronts thus go 
to show that the net against 
the Japanese is everyday getting 
tighter and it will not be sur- 
prising ‘if the Japanese war ends 
sooner than expected, 
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VICEROY’S INVITATION TO PARTY LEADERS 


Executive Council to Represent Organized Political Opinion 
Immediate release of Congress Working Committee 
Indians offered Finance, Home and Foreign Portfolios. 


An inyitation to party leaders to confer with 
him on proposals to case the present political 
situation in India and to help her to advance 
towards the goal of self-government is one of 
the principal features of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s eagerly-awaited broadcast on consti- 
tutional reforms from New Delhi on the 14th 
last. 

The keynote of Lord Wavell’s statement is 
the need of co-operation on the part of Indians 
to make successful the proposals now put for- 
ward by His Majesty’s Government. These, in 
addition to the leaders’ conference already 
roferred to are :— 

The formation of a new Executive Council 
more representative of organized political opi- 
nion, and almost entirely Indianin composition. 
It would be selected by the Governor-General, 
after consultation with political leaders, from 
political leaders at the Centre and in the Provin- 
ces in proportions which would give a balanced 
representation of the main communities. 
Finance, Home and External Affairs portfolios 
would, for the first time, be held by Indians. 

‘The appointment of a British High Commis- 
sioner for India, as in the Dominions. 

The immediate release of members of the 
Congress Working Committee. 


Text of the Broadcast 


- The Viceroy in his broadcast said, “ I have 
b 


een authorised by His Majesty’s Government 
to place before Indian political leaders proposals 
designed to ease the present political situa- 
tion and to advance India towards her goal of 
full self-government. These proposals are, at 
the present moment, being explained to Parlia- 
ment by the Secretary of State for India. My 
intention in this broadcast is to explain to you 
the proposals, the ideas underlying them and 
the method by which I hope to put them into 
effect, 

This is not an“ attempt to obtain or impose 
a constitutional settlement. His Majesty's 
Government had hoped that the leaders of the 
Indian parties would agree amongst themselves 
on a settlement of the communal issue, which is 
the main stumbling-block, but this hope has 
not been fulfilled. 


‘In the meantime, India has great opportu- 
nities to be taken and great problems to be 
solved, which require a common effort by the 
leadiny men of all parties. T therefore propose, 
with the full support of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to invite Indian leaders, both of Central 
and Provincial politics, to take counsel with me 
with a view to the formation of a new Execu- 
tive Council more representative of organized 
political opinion. 

“The proposed new Couneil would represent 
the main communities and would include equal 
proportions of caste Hindus and Muslims. It 
would work, if formed, under the existing cons- 
titution but it would be an entirely Indian 
Council, except for the Viceroy and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who would retain his position 
as War Member, It is also proposed that the 
portfolio of External Affairs which has hitherto 
been held by the Vievroy, should be placed in 
charge of an Indian Member of the Council, so 
far as the interests of British India are 
concerned. 


“A further step proposed by His Majosty’s 
Government is the appointment of a British 
High Commissioner in India, as in the Domi- 
nions, to ropresent Great Britain’s commercial 
and other such interests in India, 

“Such anew Executive Council will, you 
realize, represent a definite advanco on the road 
to self-government. It will be almost entirely 
Indian, and the Finance and Home Members 
will for the first time be Indians, while an 
Indian will also be charged with the manage- 
ment of India’s foreign affairs. Moreover, 
Members will now be selected by the Governor- 
General after consultation with political leaders, 
though their appointment will, of course, be sub- 
ject to the approval of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, 

“ Tur COUNCIL WILL WORK WITHIN THE FRAMB- 
WORK OF THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION: AND 
THERE CAN BE NO QUESTION OF THE GOVERNOR- 
GUBNERAL AGRESING NOT TO EXERCISE HIS CONS- 
TITUTIONAL POWER OF CONTROL : BUT IT WILL OF 
COURSE, NOT BE EXERCISED UNREASONABLY, 

“T should make it clear that the formation 
of this interim government will in no way 
prejudice the final constitutional settlement, 


a 
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The main tasks . 

“Tho main tasks for this new Executive 
Council would be :— = * 

“First, to prosecute the war against Japan with 
the utmost energy till Japan is utterly defeated. 

“Secondly, to carry on the Government of 
British India, with all the manifold tasks of 
post-war de¥elopment in front of it, until a new 
permanent constitution can be agreed upon 
and come into force. 

“Thirdly, to consider, when the Members 
of the Government think it possible, the means 
by which such agreement can be achieved, 

“The third task is most important. [ want 
to make it quite clear that neither I nor HMG 
have lost sight of the need for a long-term 
solution, and that the present proposals are 
intended to make a long-term solution easier. 


“T have considered the best means of forming 
such a Council, and have decided to invite the 
following to Viceregal Lodge to advise me 

“ Those now holding office as Premier ina 
Provincial Government; or, for Provinces now 
under section 93 Government, those who last 
held the office of Premier ; 

“ The leader of the Congress Party and the 
Deputy Leader of the Muslim League in the 
Central Assembly; the Leaders of the Congress 
Party and the Muslim League in the Council of 
State ; also the Icaders of the Nationalist Party 
and the European Group in the Assembly ; 

“Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah as the recognized 
leaders of the two main political parties ; [Since 
this was broadcast invitation has been extended 
to the President of the Congress]. 

“ Rao Bahadur N. Siva Raj to represent the 
Scheduled Classes ; and Master Tara Singh to 
represent the Sikhs. 

“Tnvitations to these gentlemen are being 
handed to them to-day and it is proposed to 
assemble the conference on June 25 at Simla, 
where we shall be cooler than at Delhi. 

“ [trust that all those invited will attend the 
conference and give me their help. On me and 
on them will lie a heavy responsibility in this 
fresh attempt to make progress towards a final 
settlement of India’s future. 

“Tf the meeting is successful, [ hope that we 
shall be able to agree on the formation of the 
new Executive Council at the Centre. I also 
hope that it will be possible for Ministries to 
reassume office and again undertake the tasks 
of Government in the Provinocs now ad- 
ministered under section 93 of the Constitu- 
tion Act, and that these Ministries will he 
coalitions.” 
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“Tf the meeting should, unfortunately, fail, 
we must carry on as at present until the parties 
are ready to come together. The existing 
Executive Council, which has done such valuable 
work for India, will continue if other arrange- 
ments cannot be agreed. 

“ But Ihave every hope that the meeting will 
succeed, if the Party leaders will approach the 
problem with the sincere intention of working 
with me and with each other. TI can assure 
thom that there is behind these proposal a most 
genuine desire on the part of all responsible 
leaders in the UK and of the British people as a 
whole to help India towards her goal. I believe 
that this is more than a step towards the goal 
itis a considerable stride forward and a stride 
on the right path. 

« T should make it clear that these proposals 
affect British India only and do not make any 
alteration in the relations of the Princes with 
the Crown Representative. 

“With the approval of HMG and after 
consultation with my Council, orders have been 
given for the immediate release of the members 
of the Working Committee of Congress who are 
still in detention. I propose to leave the final 
decision about the others still under detention 
as the result of the 1942 disturbances to the new 
Central Government, if formed, and to the 
Provincial Governments. 

“The appropriate time for fresh elections for 
the Central and provincial legislatures will be 
discussed at the Conference. 

“Finally, I would ask you all to holp in 
creating the atmosphere of goodwill and mutual 
confidence that is essential if we are to make 
progress. The destiny of this great country and 
of the many millions who live in it depends on 
the wisdom and good-understanding of the 
leaders, both of action and of thought, British 
and Indian, at this critical moment of India’s 
history. 

“India’s military reputation never stood 
higher in the world than it does at present, 
thanks to the exploits of her sons, drawn from 
all parts of the country. Her representatives 
at international conferences havo won high 
regard for their statesmantike attitude. 

“Sympathy for India’s aspirations and 
progress towards prosperity was never greater 
or more widespread. We have thus great assets 
ifwe can use them wisely. But it will not be 
easy, it will not be quick ; there is very much 
to do, there are* many pitfalls and dangers. 
There is, on all sides, something to forgive and 
forget. 

“T believe in the future of India, and as far 
as in me lies will further her greatness. [ ask 
you all for your co-operation and goodwill ”, 
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The Part of the Army in India’s Progress 


Soldiers of the Indian Army have won wide- 
spread admiration for their work in the war. 
There are more than twenty lakhs of trained and 
disciplined men. Many have scen other count- 
ries, have seen better and cleaner villages, have 
seen modern methods of farming, and have seen 
how work and comradeship make a community 
prosperous. Those who have not been abroad 
willhave learned from their life in barracks 
and cantonments the value of cleanliness, disci- 
pline and co-operation. 


If after the war the Indian soldier practises in 
his home life what he has learned in the Army, 
he will help greatly to raise the standard of 
living of the whole country, 


Co-cperation 

The soldier learns to work in harmony with 
his comrades, whatever their class or creed. 
He has fought bat ide by side with them, 
has eaten, played games, and worked with them. 
He will bring this spirit of co-operation into 
his life when he leaves the Army; he will work 
with his neighbours or fellow villagers and 
avoid constant quarrels. He knows that 
co-operation is the secret of progress in his town 
or village and will set an oxample to his 
neighbours. 


Hard Work and Discipline 
After practising army discipline, the villager 
acquires new habits and a new outlook in life. 
7 


After the last war, it was noticed that those 
villages in which* there were a number of ex- 
soldiers, looked much cleancr and better orga- 
nized than other villages; soldiers did not then 
reccive as much special education in citizenship 
as the modern Indian soldier does. Greater 
things therefore may be expgeted of soldiers 
after this war. 


HE. and the widow of an Indian V. 0. 


* Health and cleanliness 


Indians, as a whole, are very particular about 
personal cleanlinoss. But unfortunately the 
sense of cleanlinos: not always extended to 
the village or the strect. The Indian soldier 
learns the pleasure of kecping his surroundings 
as clean as his body. When he returns to his 
village or town ho will want his surroundings to 
look as clean as the cantonments. 


Ten lakhs of people dic of malaria every year in 
India. Large tumbers of villagers are miserly 
when it comes to buying quinine. The compul- 
sory use of such simple things as musquito nets 
and creams conyinces the soldicr that malaria 
can be largely checked by taking the right 
precautions, 


Education 


To understand what he is about in modern 
war, the soldier must be educated. Modern 
weapon and technique require considerable 
skill. At the very least the Indian soldier has 
to learn mathematics and map readivg. Besides 
this professional training, the soldier is taught 
something about the function of the Indian 
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Army. Ho is given a clear understanding of 
what he is fighting for; for this purpose he is 
taught something about his own national culture 
and the aims and dosigns of enemy countries. 
Pamphlets on current affairs are issued regu- 
larly every month ; he is encouraged to discuss 
the problems suggested in the pamphlets, An- 
other series of monthly pamphlets are designed 
to teach the soldier the duties and rights of citi. 
zenship, and the conditions of progress. He is 
given instruction on such vital matters as 
village and urban uplift, the place of education 
in national progress, how the machinery of 
governntent works, the basis of law and order, 
and so on, 


a 


. 
A high artistic standard is maintained in the 


entertainments specially arranged for the troops. 
The soldier while being entertained comes to 
appreciate the best in his national music: and 
dances. 
Saving 

Apart from what a soldier saves voluntarily 
he is compelled to save Rs. 3 per month if he is 
@ combatant, and Re. 1 per month if he is a 
non-combatant. This compulsory saving is 
effected by the systom of deferred pay; this 
small portion of pay is credited to the soldier’s 
account every month. He will receive it ina 
lump sum when he is demobilized ; it will help 
him to put his new ideas into practice. 


sent 


Two indian V.¢'s. 


Technical Training 
A modern 


with 
weapons, needs many kinds of skilled workers. 
Since 1940 about 400 centres have been opened 
in the country where technical training is given 
in modern, well-equipped workshops. Thousands 
have already received this training and are 


army, its complicated 


working in the Armed Forces and in war 
industries. Some of those who aro going back 
to villages after the war will be given special 
training in village crafts, 


Spare Time 


The soldier spends his spare time on the 
playground, in the common room or the reading 
room. Many even of those who were illiterate 
before joining the Army, have developed a keen 
interest in reading newspapers and books. If 
this interest is kept up in peace-time there 
will surely be a more widespread desire for 
education. 


Tho soldier willnot havo to depend entirely 
on his personal savings. The Army is building 
up a Reconstruction Fund to be spent on 
schemes for helping tho soldier when he returns 
home after the war. Every month Rs. 2 per 
serving soldier is credited to this fund, which 
has now reached the figure of about 7 crores. 


Soldiers of peace 


The Indian Army is indeed a mighty weapon 
that can be used as effectively to win the peace 
as it has been. to win the war. The Indian 
soldier, backed by financial and moral help from 
the Government, will form the most promising 
instrument of social and economic reform 
throughout the country. The men who, fighting 
along with their allies, threw the Italians out of 
Abyssinia and the Japanese kack from the 
frontiers of India, will play an equally glorious 
part in throwing want, ignorance and disease out 
of their homeland in the post-war years. 
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A MODERN MAGIC CARPET 
PORTABLE ROADS AND AIRFIELDS 


The speed with which Allied Air Forces 
operated aircraft from the Normandy and other 
invasion beachheads was made poasible by the 
use of a modern “ magic carpet ’— portable steel 
strips that took the place of concrete runways 
and were laid with unbelievable speed. 

Four Canadians, flying Spitfires, were the first 
pilots to land on an emergency airfield that had 
been set up in thirty-six hours. They found 
a Captain of the Royal Engineers in charge. 
His unit had been training for this special job 
for many months. Every hour the field was 
becoming more complete, and by the following 
morning it was fully equipped to service aircraft, 
and even to carry out minor repairs. 

The Sommerfield Track 


Tho pioneer of these air .strips—a British 
invention—is known as the Sommerfeld Track. 
It is in effect a light metal mesh or carpet made 
of wire-netting, reinforced with steel bars, and 
supplied in rolls of twenty-five yards. It is about 
10} feet wide and has loops at the edges. For 
air strips, as many widths as required—usually 
fifteen—are linked together by threading steel 
bars through these loops. Then the whole 
carpet is stretched taut by a bulldozer or 
caterpillar tractor and fastened to the ground 
by steel spikes driven on the outside edges. 
Roads in Lorries 

A factor of considerable importance is that 
the substance is extremely light and_ portable ; 
a runway 52 yards wide by 1,000 yards long can 
be carried by 18 twelve-ton lorries, whereas the 
material for a concrete runway of the same size 
would require 2,500 such lorries. Roads can be 
made as well asrunways. Four five-ton lorries 
will carry a road 1,000 yards long and 10 ft. 
7 in. wide, the weight of which is no more than 
19 tons. 

Although a landing strip of this construction 
has not the usual solid surface, it is quite 
adequate for the heaviest bombers to land upon. 
And, if the ground is marshy or very soft, the 
problem can be overcome by laying coir or other 
matting under the track, 

Normandy landings in retrospect 

As each Allied transport ship reached tho 
Normandy beaches, it was a thrilling sight to sec 
the sappers and pioneers leap overboard with 
their pickets and sledge-hammersa and start to 
unroll the first 25 yard rolls. Every man was 
ready to do his job without orders. 


Lorries moved slowly along the tracks as they 
were laid out, whilo anti-aircraft batteries and 
fighters gave cover protection. ‘ Ducks ”—the 
amphibious carriers ran straight out of the sea 
up these newly laid tracks, andosometimes up 
pretty stiff inclines. Each of these was carrying 
over two tons of bombs for the uso of aircraft 
in their task of blocking the German lines of 
communication. ‘ 


The first experimental model of these remark- 
able runways was laid on an English downland 
during an Army exercise, and without any 
previous proparation other than levelling the 
ground. Preliminary experiments had been 
carried out just prior to the war, in Palestine. 
Further work was done after the outbreak in 
a small country village in England. 


The first of these tracks was laid on a Fightor 
Station early in 1941, and after three years is 
still fully efficient. While carly developments 
were progressing, experiments were being made 
to produce tools to help reduce the time requi- 
red to lay the track. By early 1942, special 
units of the Royal Air Force laid a complete 
track 1,000 yards long by 52 yards wide in 
11 3/4 hours. 


Tremendous use has been made of theso strips 
in North Africa, Sicily and Italy. One parti- 
cularly difficult problem presented itself near 
the Volturno River in Italy. The place was 
little more thana swamp. But in a matter of 
hours the engincers had levelled the ground, laid 
out the rolls of matting and steel mesh, and 
converted that swamp into a serviceable airfield. 


Another device 


A related, supplementary device by the same 
inventor provides a system of continuously 
jointed, semi-flexible wooden tracks which serve 
as improved ‘‘ duckboards ” for heavy vehicles, 
and prevent loss of time and efficiency in the 
vehicles becoming bogged in mud. Owing to 
their semi-rigid, semi-flexible construction they 
not only distribute the vehicle’s weight over 
soft ground while following its contours, but 
will effectively bridge small depressions or 
abruptly outjutting obstacles, 


Ina message to Congress on Lend-Lease, 
President Rocsevelt stated that, among other 
essential material, 44,500,000 yards of Sommer- 
field ‘rack had already been received by tho 
United States under Reverse Lend-Lease 
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} The future of the Co-operative Movement 
The pitfalls of the Past should be avoided 


ee 

Co-operation is a method of collective effort 
in production or distribution as oppsed to eapi- 
talistic enterprise of free competition. Free 
competition eften leaves the under-dog out of 
account in its scramble for individual profit. 
It is to combat this profit motive and help the 
poor working class people in making the best of 
what they have, that Robert Owen’s practice of 
co-operation introduced in England about a 
hundred years ago was followed up by the 
Rochdale pioneers in Lancashire. Since then 
Britain has made rapid strides .n commercial 
co-operative enterprise in her ce-operative whole- 
sale societies, 

Other countries of Europe have followed suit. 
The principle of co-operation was cffectively 
applied in Germany as a medium of credit for 
rural agriculturists and for petty traders and 
artisans in towns of Germany, Denmark has 
applied the principle of co-operation to dairy 
farming and sale of cattle products. Sweden 
and Italy have their co-operative production 
and distribution enterprises. 

In India the co-operative movement in tho 
line of the German credit societies was intro- 
fuced in the year 1904 and took definite shape 
with the passing of the All-India Co-operative 
Act in 1912. 

Good soil tor the movement 

From the Vedic times co-operation or the 
system of working together has heen widely 
publicised in India. A hymn of the Rig Veda 
enjoins people to meet together, go together, 
speak together and pray together. They also 
enjoin that aims and objects of the society 
should be the same. In actual practice the 
village communities in India were examples of 
co-operation. Even today in some villages we 
have the village common (kotha) fund from 
which people take loans of money and in 
kind according to their requirements. The 
kotha fund is managed in the name of 
the presiding deity by the members—-rich and 
poor of the village. Accounts are audited onee 
ayear andthe purpose for which loans were 
taken are scrutinised and arrangements made 
for the repayment of the old loans and issue 
of new ones--all in the name of the god or 
the goddess. This name ensures, rather uscd to 
ensure, honest dealings and truthfulness in tran- 
sactions. A society in which the principle of 
co-operation was ingrained and which practised 
it with success for years would naturally be 
considered very good soil for the growth of the 
co-operative movement. But unfortunately the 
Agricultural Credit Societies started in the last 
generation in rural areas in India belied expec- 
tations. With the exception of Madras and 
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the Punjab, the Co-operative Ag 
movement in all other province was more or 
less a failure. 
Why did it fail ? 

Thix was mainly due to the 
reasons :— 

(1) Individuals taken at random and not 
all the members of adistinct group or com- 
munity or of the village formed the credit 
societies. 

(2) The fund of the society was not 
always raised from the members of the society 
itself, but came from outside. As a result the 
society could not paycholoyically hold itself 
responsible for the safety of the investments. 

(3) The members considered themselves out 
of the woods if the borrower had sufficient 
landed assets from which the loan could con- 
veniently be realised. " 

(4) Issue of loans was inordinately easy 
probably because the high rates o' rest to be 
carned on the loans was more in view of those 
who were entrusted with the administration of 
the fund. 

(5) Our people who were esentially very 
partial to extravagant expenditure on festivals 
and ceremonies eagerly took advantage of this 
easy money. The hesitants were in many 
eases persuaded by other members of the 
society to take advantage of the loan, in their 
own interests. This resulted in making the 
co-operative societies indiscriminate money- 
lenders. Fa 
A Comparison 

Another great drawback was that we had 
money within easy reach but did not know 
where to invest it. If educative propaganda of 
and experiment on beiter methods of agriculture 
and subsidiary enterprises of horticulture, eri- 
culture and small-scale cottage industries had 
gone side by si th this easy money, not 
only would agricultural eredit societies Lave 
been a success but a real advancement in the 
life of our people also would have been possible. 
But unfortunately the initial co-operators of the 
past generation seem to have confined their 
attention to the lending of money and the 
recoupment of the loans by sale of the landed 
assets of the members, In Madras and the 
Panjab, the pionesrs were moze circumspect. 
They kept the rate of interest low. They 
opened up profitable avenues for investment of 
the loans and took keen interest in the day 
to day life of the members of th. co-operative 
societivs. They also introduced some sort of 
controlled credit system, i.e., the loan was sanc- 
tioned to a borrower after considering his repay- 
ing capacity and not granted all at once but in 
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different instalments during the year to meet 
his agricultural needs in different stages so that 
he could get no wide scope for squandering away 
the loan for non-productive purpose. 

After the formation of the separate Province 
the Government of Orissa took stock of the 
co-operative movement to find that it was all 
chaos and hopelessness. A committee under the 
presidency of a veteran co-operator of Madras 
Was appointed, The Central Banks were super- 
seded, vigorous attempts were made for collee- 
tion of frozen assets. The investors were 
demoralised when it was decided that they were 
to havo their deposits refunded pro-rata accord- 
ing to the collections, Now, however, after 
a lapse of 5 to 6 years most of the frozen assets 
have been realised and many of the Central 
Banks, have been restored to solvency. The two 
South Orissa banks, however, inherited from 
Madras, are continuing to work well and have 
no reason to repent for what they have done 
in the past. 

Opportunities for co-operation 

Our banks were still convalescent when the 
war came and opened various opportunities for 
co-operation. Naturally our southern neigh- 
bours in Madras seized the opportunities by both 
hands and organised not less than 2,000 co- 
operative stores for catering to the needs of the 
consumers, besides organising District wholesale 
societies us well. They have consequently faced 
the war situation wonderfully well and have 
been successful to check black-marketing in a 
remarkable degrec. We had to stick to our 
“‘normal trade channels "’ in the absence of an 
alternative, and had it not beon for the vigorous 
activities of our Supply Department we would 
not have been in any way better off than 
Bengal in 1943. 

Thanks to the energy of our Co-operative 
Department they are trying their best to revive 
the co-operative movement in right earnest. 
This time the co-operative movement is re- 
starting its activitios on sounder lines and is 
engaging its attention in other aspects for its 
activities. Co-operative stores in South Orissa 
and in the District of Puri have begun to work 
very well and are shouldering the responsibility 
of distribution of foodstuff in their respective 
areas. It is hoped that with the pressure of 
demand from the public for co-operative stores, 
the authorities would be in a position to shake 
off their dependance on the “normal trade 
channel ”, 

So far as cloth and yarn is concerned, Orissa 
has beon the poinccr in making the Co-operative 
Cloth and Yarn Syndicate ‘the sole importer for 
the Province. District wholesale societies in 
Koraput and Sumbalpur have also been orga- 
nised with smaller retail societies for mufassal 
thanas. It ‘is expected that wholesale district 
societies will grow up in other districts too after 
the denomination of the shares of the Co-opera- 
tive Cloth and Yarn Syndicate is brought down 
to rupees five thousand. 
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The Co-operative Department contemplate 
to organise producers marketing societies to 
facilitate procurement and the Supply and 
Transport Department look forward to associate 
these societies in a grater measure in procurment 
and distribution of foodstuffs. 

Demands are also being made to organise 
co-operative stores and credit socioties in the 
villages. When these socicties function the agri- 
culturists will be in a better bargaining position. 

Even the Grow More Food campaign may be 
more effectively carried on by co-operative 
enterpriso. Last year a few potato growers’ 
societies were started in Cuttack from which the 
members got manure and seeds under very 
advantageous terms. Specially money crops like 
sugarcane, tobacco and jute can be marketed 
on co-operative basis. The example of the 
sugar-cane growers’ societies at Rayagada and 
Aska and the jute growers’ socicties in Kendu- 
patna and Danpur may be widely emulated. 

In light industries or cottage industries, 
¢o-operation has given very good results during 
the war and is expected to give more in the 
post-war years. During the last few years 
a few weavers’ co-operative societies were orga- 
nised and were made to supply a very large 
quantity of war textiles. 

Recently a few yarn distributing co-operative 
societies have been organised, and have 
succeeded in solving the difficulties of weavers 
in getting their yarn at controlled rates from 
private distributors. Cu-operative leather 
industries and shoe-makers are doing good. work 
in Cuttack and Barang. 

How well the Astrang Salt Co-operative 
Society is faring was described in detail in the 
previous issue. More such societies can con- 
fidently be expected in the post-war years. 

Another field of activity which co-operation 
might undertake is the fishing industries. All 
kinds of fishing—inland, estuarino and deep sea 
fishing can be built up by co-operative enter- 
prise. The Director of Development has decided 
to carry on the “Grow more fish compaign ” 
entirely on co-operative basis and the Co-opera- 
tive Department have already begun work in 
this line, Ten such societies have bcen organised 
in ten selected centres. 

In the post-war years we will have co-opera- 
tive building societies providing good housing 
facilities to many who cannot have initial 
requisits means for the same. 

Co-operative farming and co-operative coloni- 
sation may still he a far cry though Sukinda, 
Angul and Koraput offer tempting possibilities. 
It can be said without fear of contradiction that 
co-operative enterprise applied to the different 
industries indicated above will cffect change in 
the rural life of Orissa. What is necessary is 
that people should imbibe the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and the organisers should have their eyes 
wide open. 
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Agreement at San Francisco 
Concordance of Allied policy 


At the end of ever crisis in the lives of 
men and nations, there ate moments when 
tension is relaxed and old habits, no longer 
dominated by the crisis itself, tend to reassert 
themselves. 

Since the official end of the European war, 
many Allied nations have experienced such a 
moment. The stimulus of common effort in a 
common canse was suddenly removed. Weari- 
ness, mental and bodily, long marked by firm- 
ness of will, expressed itsvlf in impatient words 
and gestures. : 

Sometimes things looked as though the All 
of the United Nations, unanimous in war, would 
fall out and quarrel on the threshold of peace. 
This moment is passing, even as regards Europe. 
There has been and there will be no such 
moment in the war against Japan at least until 
that war also has beon won and tension js again 
relaxed. 

In the last few weeks, difficulties about the 
future of Trieste, application of the Crimea 
Agreement to Poland, allocation of spheres of 
control in Germany, repatriation of Allied war 
prisoners and a dozen other matters have seemad 
to foretell a period of discord and rivalry. Even 
at San Francisco the fate of the Conference 
appeared to hang in the balance. Now with 
one exception all these matters are in the process 
of adjustment and concordance of view and 
policy seems attainable. 

The breaking of the deadlock over Poland is 
auspicious and for this improvement much 
credit is due to President Truman of the United 
States who sent special ambassadors to Moscow 
and London to carry forward the work which 
President Roosevelt. would have wished to do. 


The one exception has been the misunder- 
standing, mainly by the French, of British 
policy in the Levant. Local irritations have 
been inflamed by intemperate violence on the 
one hand and by resentment, not always 


tactfully expressed, on the other. Before long 
it is hoped these local discords will be resolved 
into tolerable harmony and that even in France 
the wisdom of M. Herriot will prevail over the 
extreme susceptibility of other French leaders 
to any reminder that the war has wrought 
fundamental changes in quarters where Vrench 
influence had predominated for centuries. 


Within a week the San Francisco Conference 
may close with a degree of successful achieve- 
ment that scomed beyond its reach. The 
achievoment may not be perfect or complete. 
Yet its effect should be to bring into early 
operation an organised system of world security 
backed by a growing body of world opinion that 
will render differences and disputes between 
nations matters for patient and impartial 
investigations rather than causes of deadly 
quarrels. 


Ifthe Charter elaborated at San Francisco 
can bs made a living instrumont of interna- 
tional pacification, a new world power endowed 
with great mora! force should come into being. 
And precisely because the Charter may appear 
inferior in theory to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, it may attain greater practical 
efficacy as it acquires experience . 

Nowhere will the desire to transform the San 
Francisco Charter into a living reality be 
stronger than in Britain, Whatever may be the 
balance of domestic political forces in Britain 
after the General Election, two predictions can 
be made with absolute certainty. The first is 
that there will be no slackening of effort or deter- 
mination to carry through the war against 
Japan to a completely victorious conclusion. 
The second is that the San Francisco Charter 
will be supported with sustained energy as the 
chief agency of removing the prospect of a 
future war and of enabling nations to gain 
assured poace in freedom and prosperity. 


Indian Representative at San Francisco 


L Sir K. Noon, Sir A. Ramatwamy 
Mudallar, Sir V. T. Krisnamachari) 
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Nature enriched by scientific inventions 


Inéxhaustible sources of power and raw material with the help of 
labour-saving dev ces should make men free from want 


In the last few decades physics and chemistry 
have released forces far greater than those 
which brought about the industrial revolution. 
Discoveries in biological science too have opened 
a prospect of human well-being much higher 
than was thought possible at the beginning of 
the 20th century. The problem which faces the 
world to-day is how to adjust the economic, 
social and political system so that the new 
physical powers and the new knowledge may be 
directed towards benefical results. This must 
be done with the minimum amount of damage 
to the existing structure because if the change 
is revolutionary, the collapse of the whole 
system in chaos and disorder may be the 
result, 


Unlimited sources of power 


The problem now is rather different from that 
which politicians and economists dealt with 
when modern science first appeared. ‘The 
increased powers of production which the 
industrial revolution developed found an outlet 
in a world of scarcity, but the new physics and 
chemistry have in future a world of almost 
inconceivable wealth. Fears used to be 
expressed about the exhaustion of tho coal 
fields and more recently about the exhaustion 
of world supply of oil. But it is now known 
that there are new sourees which have 
not yet been tapped. Apart from these orthodox 
sources, thero is almost inexhaustible supply of 
power in alcohol which can be made from cereals, 
trees, sea-weeds and indeed from almost any 
plant life. Even without the release of atomic 
energy of which scientists have begun to dream, 
theoretical limit to power, is the amount of 
solar energy which the carth receives, 


Raw materials in plenty 


Nor is there any lack of raw materials. New 
alloys of the light metals and new plastic and 
synthetic textiles which can be made from 
materials widely distributed throughout the 
world have increased the range of materials 
which men can use for making things for their 
needs. The synthetic products are not inferior 
substitutes. In most cases they are better 
than those made from the materials we have 
been accustomed to use. 

. 


Labour-saving devices 


‘To the new sources of power of the raw 
materials add the labour-saving devices....... . 


No longer need men work long hours to 
produce the necessaries for a full life. Produe- 
tion per man-hour has been steadily increased 
ever since the appearance of the first steam 
engine. 


Even in agriculture which was till now 
considered “untouchable” by modern industry, 
labour-saving devices are being daily introduced. 
In Great Britain by increased mechanisation and 
the application of the scienco of agriculture, food 
production was inereased by 70 per cent. It has 
been estimated that if modern agricultural 
science were applied to the same extent 
on tho most cfficiont farms in countries like 
Great Britain and America the present world 
food supply could be produced on about half of 
the land at present devoted to food production, 
Poor Nature enriched 

Some people talk of the world being poor 
after the war. The world has always been poor 
because Nature in the raw is not over-rich, but 
physical science has now given us means to 
create wealth on a scale which 19th century 
industrialists would have thought fantastic. 

The problem of the future 


Tho problem of the future is not scarcity, 
It is the distribution of richos. Increase of 
potential wealth is so great that there is diffi- 
culty in adjusting the economic and social order 
to carry the new wealth. 


There is another difficulty too. The acroplanc 
and radio have made the world a unity. 
Countries are now in closer contact and more 
interlocked and interdependent than villages in 
Orissa were 25 years ago. Some form of world 
Government is bound to arise sooner or later. 
The League of Nations was an attempt to carry 
world unification into political fields. Nazism 
tried to govern the world by might and power. 
But both were aiming at world unity, Now 
United Nations are joined together in what may 
be termed a loose form of world Government 
not only in the conduct of the war but for the 
problems of peace. Physical sciences has made 
world unity inevitable, It will come either by 
conquest or by ¢onsent. 


Rapid strides of medical science 


Though not so spectacular, biological science 
has made important discoveries tov. This shows 
that there can be an increase in human health 
and happiness comparable with the increase in 
material wealth which physical science has made 
possible. In less than a century medical science 
has made such rapid strides that in western 
European countries, the expectation of life has 
increased by about 25 years. 


But before the war, even in the wealthiest 
countries, not to speak of countries like India, 
the poor section of the population did not enjoy 
the kind of enviornment necessary for the full 
development of health, The poor physique and 
short life of these communities used to be 
attributed to their heredity. It was thought 
that it was due to their inferior racial dofects, 
just as pessimists in India think we are an 
inferior race ordained to live shorter than the 
more vigorous races of Europe. But it is now 
known that there is littl: difference between 
the rich and the poor, and between the East 
and the West in their innate capacity for 
physiological well b»ing. 


In New Zealand adequate foed and hygienic 
environment have tended to lengthen average 
life to 67 years. In India it is less than 30 years. 
For the whole world population it pr-bably does 
not exceed 40 years on the average. Physical 
seience has given us the means of creating an 
environment in which about 39 years will be 
added to the average length of life for the 
world population. 


A friend said the other day that asa result of 
preventive and curative measures of medical 
science, given the prolificness of our population, 
it is inevitable that we shall multiply eventually 
to have the number reduced by searcity of food, 
ifnot by war. But scientists are confident 
that by applying knowledge and resources we 
now have, total world production of food could 
be increased more rapidly than the population 
increase, evenif the world birth rate remains 
at its present percentage. But experience of the 
past has shown that birth rate falls with a rise 
in the standard of living and _ inerease in 
length of life. The old Malthusian bogy is no 
longer applicable to the world of modern science. 


It is hoped that with the fulfilment of the 
Atlantic Charter promise of freedom from want 
for all men in all lands the adverse environ- 
mental factors which restrict the development 
and exercise of innate abilities will be eliminated. 
"Tho result may be a rise inthe average intelli- 
ence of mankind and a great inerease in the 
number of men who will attain the intellectual 
lovel of geniuses. This again may lead toa 
change in human society and in human psycho- 
logy, tending to make human beings more and 
more willine to live at peace with one another. 


cone—the wonder plas 


If I throw a cigarette into a bowl of wate 
and ask you to fish it out for « smoke, yo 
would either feel insulted or take me to b 
a@ mad man, but that is what a General Eloctri 
Company publicist did a year ago before a bod: 
of reporters, He tore open a pack of cigarette; 
and threw them into a bowl of water, ‘“ Hav 
a smoke, gontlomen ” he said to the assemble 
reporters. When they fished out the cigarette: 
the water rolled off them in little beads and they 
were not even damp. 

This achiovement and many others equall, 
amazing are the work of silicones—a new family 
of synthetic resins—the greatest sensation in 
plastics in the last 30 years. Silicones are mad 
from the same basic materials—petroleum, brin 
and ordinary sand, The new material comes in 
forms from a gas which will vanish in thin air to 
a solid substance as hard as rock. It is a watery 
liquid, thick oil, pliable rubbor. Each shape 
it takes has unexpected and priccless merits, 

To give «a few more examples, a 3-horse power 
electric motor when rewound with silicone 
insulating wires can be converted into a 10 
horse power motor, 

# A rubber-like gasket made of silicones can 
= stand intense heat as no other matorial would. 

A putty-like substance looking like modelling 
clay acquires bouncing properties like a tennis 
ball. It is silicone. 

To go back to cigarettes again, they were 

waterproofed with silicone vapour. A pioneer 
in the development of silicones gave the follow- 
i ing demonstration. 
# Hehelda paper towel overa jar containing 
transparent silicone fluid, Then he sprinkled 
some water on the paper which retained its # 
round form. When he tilted the paper the drops 
# rolled off in tact leaving the paper without 
$a trace of moisture. Exposure to silicun + vapour 
imparts to the fibres of tho paper a costing so 
thin that it carnot be seen even under a micros- 
cope. Yet it is so durable that drops of water 
will roll off samples treated three years ago. 

"This singl> trick of the new resin opeas up 
numerous possibilitios. Shower-provf — bazar 
baskets for example and water repellant paper 
rain-capes. ‘The vapour treatment can be used 
# also on ligh‘-weight summer clothing and even 
Hi shoes. You can stroll serenely through rain- 
Z storms while thy drops bounce off your clovhes 
leaving them as dry as ever. Garments can be 
washed or dry-cleaned without losing their 
invisible protection. 

Liquid silicone resins have an important fature 
in paints and cnsmels which will withstand 
heat, sunlight and corrosive action of the 
# chemicals. A material ordinarily coated with 
i silicone enamel and baked for 10U hours at 482 
# degreo Fahrenheit, will be as white as when put 
into the oven. Such an enamel should find 
# a ready use in radiators and enamelled articles 
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BRITAIN’S SECRET ARMY 


The Special Air Service’s unique record revealed 


The Allied disorganisation of German resist- 
ance in Western Europe was not an accident, 
nor was it due to inefficiency of the Germans. 

It was, in part, the yesult of a British and 
French campaign waged behind the German 
lines long before the break-through occurred. 
Ina great measure the success of the break- 
through was due to the success of this campaign, 
which wrought havoc to the German forces in 
France from one end of the country to the 
other. 

The Special Air Service 

Great credit is due t. the Maquis for these 
results. But there had been another body at 
work independently inside France whose ident- 
ity until recently has been kept secret— 
a British unit of parachutists called the Special 
Air Scrvice. It is largely due to the panic and 
chaos, these small groups of specialists wrought 
deep behind the enemy lines that tho triumphant 
advance of the Allied armies was possible. 

The Special Air Service was conceived and 
created by two young  officors, Lieutenant 
David Stirling and Lieutenant Jock Lewis. 

Stirling and Lewis, in the darkest days in 
Africa, preached the doctrine, then unproved, 
that small groups of hand-picked specialists 
could operate with great effect. behind enemy 
lines. 

Stirling’s faith and drive sold his idea to the 
Eighth Army and he and Lewis started a school 
jn the desert called “ Stirling’s Rest Camp,” 
where the first 73 volunteers were assembled and 
put through a curriculum of training devised 
by Lewis. 

The foundations, which a man had to possess 
or acquire, were these —— 

1 He must be a parachutist 
2. He must be expert with all kinds of 
small arms and well practised in close combat 

3. He must have more than average skill ab 
navigation. 

4. He must be tough enough to jump off 
a truck at 30 miles an hour and enduring enough 
to march 100 miles with a heavy pack. 

Above all, it was the school’s aim to produce 
jndividualists. Each man must be able to face 
any contingency and make decisions alone. 


Dare devil attacks 


The first operation of the Special Air Service 
took place, on November 18, 1941, and was 
directed against a German airfield. It was 
a memorable disaster. , The Special Air Service 
jumped from planes in a 30 mp.h, wind, just 


about double the maximum safe speed, and in 
torrential rain. They were scattered over an 
enormous area, and, when the survivors finally 
got together, they wero found to have lost about 
50 per cent of their numbers, 

In December 1941, they flew to Galio, south 
of Benghazi, and were taken close to their objec- 
tive by the Long Range Desert Group, with 
whom henceforward thoy were to collaborate 
closely. Here, divided into — groups, they 
surrounded the airfields and attacked aircraft 
on the ground and Luftwaffe personnel with 
success beyond their mest ambitious dreams. 

One officer, Licutenant Mayne personally 
destroyed 47 planes. In all, about 100 aircraft 
were destroyed in this operation. 

Theso marauding expeditions went on and 
success increased with experience. Fed and 
equipped by secret patrols, Special Air Service 
used to stay behind the German lines, some- 
times for two months at a time, working hayoe 
among German military concentrations. 

The Nazis outwitted 

The Nazis tried every way of countering this 
threat. But, however many sentries they put 
out, the Special Air Service scemed to outwit 
them, On one occasion Lieutenant Mayne, 
after putting time bombs under tho planes, 
strolled into the officers’ mess of the German 
coastal battery and dealt with the occupants 
before driving away. In the excitement the 
German gunners fired their artillery out to sea 
while our troops were driving off in the opposite 
direction. 

The only Difference 

Next the Germans tock to making a man 
sleep under the wing of every stationary plane. 
But the only difference was that a German was 
blown up with each aircraft, Finally, in despair, 
the Luftwaffe was forced to station three active 
sentries by each plane. 

During one of the early operations the S, A. 8. 
had the misfortune to lose Lieutenant Lowis. 
He was killed by a chanco shot from @ German 
plane. Lewis was a man of vision and orginality 
and was largely responsible for creating the 
training methods of the 8. A. S. He was 
enormously popular, and his death was an 
outstanding loss. 

‘As the raids went on the strength of the 
German defences grew proportionately. One 
airfield in Benghazi was guarded in the north 
by a German Army unit. and in the south by 
their Italian allies. Colonel Mayne succeeded 
in so confusing both parties that the Germans 
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and Italians ended by engaging one another in 
a battle across the field. On another operation 
Stirling had a narrow escapo when a 22-mm- 
shell went straight through‘ his radiator and 
engine and lodged under the seat of his jeep. 

During the famous Eighth Army push through 
Libya and Tunisia the S. A. S. were operating 
behind the German lines all the way. From 
then on tho policy of the 8. A.8. was determined 
directly under Montgomery. To meet the need 
for a link-up between the First and Eighth 
‘Armies, they set off to try to break through. 
They surcoeded, and were the first men to do 
so. But in the course of this operation Colonel 
Stirling, commanding officcr, was taken prisoner. 
It is interesting to note that all captured S. A. 8. 
were immediately removed to Germany, and in 
no circumstances allowed to remain in North 
Africa. 

The S. A. S. were next given the honour of 
starting the invasion of Sicily. Their task was 
to make an assault landing to eliminate the 
coastal batteries. They destroyed four batteries. 
and took 500 prisoners. 

Early in 1943 further units of the 8. A.S. 
were formed from the nucleus of a small force 
which had been used to raid the coast of France. 
Small operations were undertaken in North 
‘Africa and Sicily, but the real chance came when 
Ttaly was invaded. 

The Ambush ambushed 

Stirling’s ideas now came into full effect in 
the mountainous and closely populated country 
of Italy. Led by a young cavalry officer, who 
had previously escaped from Greece, they 
hurried the enemy ceaselessly. One of the 
expedition described their progress as a stallr- 
ing match which was won by the man quickest 
on the draw. 

Once they surprised a German unit preparing 
an ambush for thom. The ambush was 
ambushed. 

A French squadron commandeered an Italian 
train and drove it through enemy country to a 
concentration camp, where they captured the 
guards, released the prisoners, and brought the 
whole party back by train, including the 
Italian colonel commandant. 

Robin Hood system 

One party had particular success, introducing 
a kind of Robin Hood system of operations 
against the Gormans and Italian Fascists. They 
raided convoys and made the roads unsafe for 
the enemy. 

They captured a Carabinieri barracks, took 
the arms and ammunition, and distributed them 
among anti-Fascist local farmers, whom they 
developed into a resistance movement and an 
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intelligenco service. They commandecred one 
of the cars of the King of Italy and 3,000 gallons 
of petrol. x 

An airfield, many miles behind the lines, was 
raided and planes were destroyed by S. A. 8. 
parachutists, who were dropped from an 
American plane piloted by a colonel of the 
U.S. A.A. F. In the middle of this operation 
the leader was killed by the explosive he was 
carrying. 

The licutenant who accompanied him was 
blinded in both eyes and taken prisoner. Later 
he recovered the sight of one eye and escaped 
from captivity. He is now in England. 


The operation to destroy an important railway 
bridge was, perhaps, the smoothest over made. 
After being landed on the coast by the Royal 
Navy, a small §, A. S. party mined the bridge 
and then lured the Carabinieri, who should have 
been guarding it on to the bridge just in time for 
it to blow up. Nineteen Fascist Carabinieri 
vanished with the bridge. The S. A. 8. suffered 
no casualties. 

One day, when the war is over, it will be 
possible to do justice to the exploits and 
personalities of S. A. 8. 

One squadron alone of 8. A. S. has already 
earned six mentions in despatches and 46 
decorations. 


Because of the intimate contact between men 
and officers and the nature of their work, there 
is enormous comradery between ranks. They 
seem unconventional and, to those who do not 
know them, very free and easy. But, like the 
successful pirates of the seventeenth century, 
they are ruthlessly efficient about their work. 


A story of courage and daring 


Here is a story told by an 8S. A. 8. sergeant- 
major about an officer of the 8. A. 8. in Africa 
who was strolling along a jetty in Benghazi, his 
pack filled with bombs, his intention the des- 
truction of enemy motor torpedo boats, when a 
sentry suddenly came in sight. \ 


The sentry failed to challenge him, so he 
stopped and took him to task in Italian for 
failing in his duty. The sentry protested that 
no enemy would be mad enough to stroll about. 
in the heart of these defences, and anyway it 
was obvious from his bearing that this gentleman 
was a German officer. a 

The officer, however, would not be fobbed off 
with excuses, and took the sentry’s name. 
A second sentry, hearing his friend in trouble, 
decided to take no chances of a reprimand and 
marched off in the opposite direction, 
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A new Ideal for German Youth ? 
Can the harm perpetrated by Hitler be undone ? 


A “ Victims of Fascism Committee ” composed 
of Germans who have suffered under Hitler’s 
heels has volunteered to shoulder the task of 
trying to educate the people of Berlin and 
Russian occupied territory out of the path of 
militarism and world-conquest. 


The Committee’s driving force Otto Geschke, 
a former Reichstag Deputy who had been gaoled 
when Hitler was in power, said: ‘ During the 
two wars all efforts of our democratic workers 
and our democratie organisations came tonothing. 
We are bankrupt morally and when I say ‘ we’ 
I mean the German people”. Geschke believes 
that the greatest task of his Committee is to 
fight against the social harm that the German 
people have willingly or unwillingly suffered 
under the Nazi regime. He believes that Nazism 
is still strong in the minds of the German 
people. It will be diffioult to stamp ont a thing 
like this in a short time. He says, “ It has 
been going on for years in the hearts and minds 
of German philosophers, writers, composers and 
politicians. It has been beaten into the people.” 


Nazi teachings 

And this beating into the people has been 
through a kind of education which “ trained 
young boys to be mad dogs”. Nazi education 
started by deriding the pursuit of knowledge. 
Knowledge is ruin to young men”, said Hitler. 
“We do not care a hoot about truth’, Nazi 
educationists have produced other gems—‘’ We 
renounce international science” they say. ‘ Our 
task is to smother critical intellectualism’’. “The 
ideas of Adolf Hitler contain the final truths of 
all possible scientific knowledge.” 

This language is like that of a religious fanatic 
who sometimes uses religious terms, but only, it 
would seem, for purposes of blasphemy. 
« Ffitler’s words are God’s law”. An even 
queerer axiom is ‘‘ The Nordic lives in God. He 
feels himself to be God. In his feeling and _ will 
he is God himself. ” 


A grotesque system 

These are the “truths” on which Nazi 
education was based. Sometimes unpromising 
systems have had successful results but this 
system has failed. Numerous murders and 
crimes were committed by Nazi students as 
“noble acts of duty". But the German High 
Command its:If was anything but pleased with 
the officers sent up by this system. They 
* showed a striking inahility to think logically’’. 
They are in general deseribed as ‘ morally un- 
satisfactory,” undisciplined, untrustworthy and 
lacking in the very elements of knowledge”. 


” 


This appears surprising when one remembers 
that before World War No. 1 students from 
America, England and most European countries 
used to flock to the German Universities for the 
highest crown to their education. How is it that 
this barbarous system took root in Germany ? 
Why is it that the young Nazis loved and 
believed a grotesque system ? 

Encouragement of pugnacious passions 

It was successful, a great scholar belicves, 
because it made a two-fold appeal to youth, 
both to its lower passions and its idealism. 
Normal education consisis largely in moral 
discipline or control, But the average undisci- 
plincd boys like bullying and are apt to be 
cruel to animals. They like to think themselves, 
their school, their class, their country, superior 
to all rivals. They like to despise vther classes 
and other nations. They find intellectual work 
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War Casualties 

British Empire casualties in the present war 
from the outbreak to February 28, this year 
have been revealed. ‘Tho total which includes 
both civilian and service casualties, is 1,305,2 5. 
Of these 396.956 were killed or missing 
(believed killed). 

Civilian casualties account for 144,542 of 
whom 69,793 were killed and 84749 were 
injured and detained in hospital. 

The total casualties among the forces 
were 1,126,802. Of these about half are United 
Kingdom casualties. ‘The details of service 
casualtivs figures are given below :— 


rata Prisoners} 
‘i ne: 
od and died! yrissing |Wounded|"op yar | Total 
wounds 
a ae ; 
United Kingdom | 216,287! 30,967 | 25,142 188,242) 685,088, 
Canada | si4s0| 4.163 | 45,251! 8,887, £0,220 
Australia 19,43) 6,955 | 35,595 | 25,276] 87,256 
New Zealand .. | 0,984! gst) 17978! 8.901 90,747 
South Afriea ..' 6,030 512! 14,682] 14,629 88,803 
India ) 19,420! 18,887 | 61,038} 70,701, 168,486 
| | 
Colonies 6,064) 14,014, 4,840] 6,754] 30,052 
Total British | $96,084 70,872 | 422.478 | 920,470 1,125,802 
Empire, | 
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tiring and dull and prefer physical exercise, 
camping and drilling. Their sex feelings are 
strong and they are proud of their virility ; they 
resent control and in general they resont the 
advice of their elders and their appeals for good 
behaviour. 

What a joy to such an undisciplined mind to 
be told that he is better and wiser than his 
elders! That it is he who must discipline them, 
that it is good tg bully, good to fight and manly 
fun to knock animals and small boys about ! 
What a consolation when such acts assure that 
he belongs to the finest nation in the world and 
is himself the flower of it ; that other races and 
nations are his natural inferiors, low spiteful 
enemies whom he will soon put in their 
proper place. And girls ! Well, he is a soldier 
and they are meant for the soldier’s pleasure. 
Their duty is to bear children and kevp his 
house in order, 

This encouragement of all the pugnacious 
passions is so obviously contrary to all good 
morals that it would be criticised and rejected 
by all but the worst of boys wore it not for the 
appeal it makes at the same time to their 
idealism. They have been taught to right the 
wrong done to their country by ruthless fighting 
against all odds and it has been hammered into 
their minds that that is the purpose of their 
lives. 

The German version of history 

And what is the wrong? The finest nation 
in the world, says the German historical myth, 
the most truthful, simple and honest, the most 
distinguished in arts and science, the most 
progressive and braye and strong, was treache- 
rously attacked by its jealous rivals who bribed 
some Balkan criminals to murder an Aust ian 
prince. Germany had too high a sense of 
honour to desert Austria and was plunged into 
a war against not once or two honourable 
enemies but against all the vile races of the 
world, collectod and united by English and 
American capitalists. Against these hordes she 
fought practically alone for four years and won 
evory battle until at last weakened at home by 
Jewish intrigue and democratic materialism and 
betrayed by a worthless Government. she 
accepted the terms of peace proposed by 
treacherous Wilson and then, when disarmed, 
was given instead o the 14 points the infamous 
Dikiat of Versailles and systematically reduced 
to ruin and slavery. 

On this background the German was told 
that there was only one duty and one purpose in 
life fur German manhood ;and only one man 
had scen it steadily from the beginning. He 
knew the way to victory. Against all odds he 
had been ever victorious. 

The Problem of re-education 

The stage was set for war but was the German 

afraid of war? ‘‘ Germany students”, ex- 


claimed Dr. Sheel, ‘‘it is not necessary that you 


should live. It is necessary that you should 
fulfil your duty to your race”. There is the 
ideal, and German youth, as every one knows, 
has not flinched in living up to it. Cruel, 
ignorant, blinded, barbarous, chained to the 
service of a lie and heroic in its devotion, it 
presents the greatest of all problems to the 
present rulers of occupied Germany. 


It is assumed that war criminals will be 
punished, the Nazi system liquidated ; all 
possible hopes of success ina third war destroyed 
and the duties of the army of occupation com- 
pletely performed. But still one thing 
remains—the ono on which all hope of re-educa- 
tion depends both for Germany and the rest of 

Europe. 

It isthis. Is it possible to find another ideal, 
another genuinely inspiring life-purpose which 
may rouse in the German youth a fraction of 
the same enthusiasm for a good cause that thoy 
have shown for an evilone ? It is noasonse to 
expoct the Germans to be interested in British 
and American ideologies. Political catchwords 
will be worse than uscless, A mere call to 
repentance might have some effect if it arises 
inside Germany as from the “ Victims of Fascism 
Committee ” of Otto Geschke described above. 
But it will have none if it comes from an enemy. 
Is it impossible ? 

Many thinkers are in despair on this point. 
They think it will be possible to make slaves of 
the Germans but it will not be possible to re- 
educate the Germans to realise a better purpose 
in life. The optimist will however not agree 
to be taken away with this gospel of despair. 
The Nazi cause was bad, but it is admitted that 
the Germans showed devotion and courage in 
their cause and whore there is devotion and 
courage there is hope of redemption. It is very 
likely that when Germans ses that Nazism has 
not only ended in utter disaster but thatit was 
from the outset based on lies and ignorance and 
it especially debased higher intellectual and 
artistic culture which was formerly the greatest 
pride of Germany, they may think it an 
adequate purpose in life to rebuild out of the 
ruins the Germany of Kant, Goethe and 
Beethoven. 

Tt will not do for the occupying powers to 
believe in the gospel of despair. It is for them 
to discover some way out in which after the 
elimination of the Nazis, Germany’s faith and 
self-respect can be restored. Unless that is 
done, German youth left in a vacuum and hated 
by their neighbours, will relapse into “ the mad 
dog mood”. ‘They must have a life-purpose. 
It must be something they can work at porso- 
nally, something which will redeem .the honour 
of Germany. The future will show how far this 
education will succeed. . 
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Better facilities for reclaiming wasteland 
, ~The Grow More Food scheme analysed 


The main plank of the Grow More Food 
drive for the present year is as usual the 
reclamation of waste lands. A sum of 


Rs, 10,00,000 has been set apart for the purpose 
of which 25 per cent is proposed to be given 
as subsidies and the rest as loans. 

The terms and conditions attached to the 
grant of these loans and subsidies have im- 
proved this year. It is proposed to grant 
Rs. 100 on an average for the reclamation of 
waste lands out of which Rs. 25 per acre will be 
allowed as subsidy to the cultivators who reclaim 
their lands within a period of 12 months from 
the date of the receipt of the money and grow 
food crops on them. The actual amount that 
may be required for reclamation will vary 
according to the nature of the land and will be 
estimated by the enquiring officer before the 
loan is granted. 

There are large concentrated blocks in 
Cuttack, Sambalpur and Koraput districts 
which it is proposed to reclaim during the 
current year. Reclamation of areas in piece- 
meal fashion and in very small blocks as hither- 
to done has not produced very appreciable 
results and the work of checking them with the 
existing staff has been one of infinite difficulty. 
It is proposed in the current year to select 
suitable blocks of at least 20 to 25 acres each 
for reclamation for which adequate loans may 
be advanced either to individuals or groups of 
cultivators although reclamation of small areas 
of 5 acres or more will not be discouraged. 
Financial aid may also be given to bonafide 
cultivators reclaiming even less than 5 acres when 
such assistance is required. 


The loan will be issued for three years. It 
will be free of interest for the first year and 
will bear interest at the rate of 3? per cent for 
the subsequént two years. The whole amount of 
loan and subsidy will be given as loan in tho 
first instance and subsidy will be deducted at 
the time of recovery subject to the conditions 
being fulfilled. 

Minor irrigation projects 

At present only about 20) per cent of the area 
under cultivation is irrigated by canals and 
tanks. In order to ensure a good paddy crop 
and to convert lar€er areas to ‘do fasli’ (double- 
cropped) it is essential to undertake a big 
programme of irrigation projects under the Grow 
More Food campaign. It is proposed during the 
current year to sink 500 pucca wells, to construct 
500 new tanks and to renovate an equal number 
of old tanks. 25 per cent of the advanced 
money will be treated as subsidy. An amount 
of Rs. 10,56,000 hase been provided for this 
purpose. It is also proposed that the Provincial 
Government should install 200 iron motes at 


about Rs. 80 each and 200 Persian wheels at 
about Rs. 450 cach. 
Distribution of seeds 

Provision has also been made for distribution 
of biali seeds, improved winter paddy seeds, 
wheat seods, maize, millet and rags and pulses. 


The money sanctioned for the purpose is 
indicated below:— Rs. 
Biali soeds . 1,60,000 
Winter paddy seeds 5,32,000 
Maize, millet and ragi 6,000 
Pulses Be .. 3,33,000 
Wheat seeds 60,000 


Wheat soceds will bo supplied at cost price as 
loan. The other seeds will be supplied at a 
subsidised rate of 80 per cent of the over-all 
cost. 

Rs. 3,00,000 has been set apart for the issue 
of loans to needy cultivators for the purchase of 
ploughs and bullocks. 

Manure to be supplied 
It is also proposed to supply green manuring 


seeds, oil-cake and ammonium sulphate at a 
subsidised rate of 50 per cent of the over-all 
cost price. The moncy sanctioned for the 
purpose is given below:— Rs. 
Green manuring seeds 46,250 
Oil-cake ae 1,20,000 
Ammonium sulphate «» 4,50,000 
The gther provisions under the scheme are 


Rs, 2,500 for raising of paddy seedlings to be 
supplied in flood-affected areas at cost price; 
Rs. 50,000 for loans and subsidies for the 
increased production of vegetables and 
Rs. 50,000 as reward for killing of monkeys who 
are primarily responsible for sabotaging efferts 
for increased food production. The terms and 
conditions of loans under these schemes are 
roughly the same as in the case of loans for 
reclamation of lands. 

Work under the scheme has already begun 
and the distribution of winter paddy seeds has 
almost been completed. It is expected that with 
the provision of better staff and more efficient 
control and supervision it will be possible to 
carry out the objectives of the campaign 
satisfactorily and in good time, provided people 
come forward enthusiastically to take advantage 
of the opportunity offered. 

Procurement (in tons) 


Cuttack up to 31-5-1945 .. 7,516°00+-*5,605:00 


Balasore up to 24-5-1945 .. 24,043°55 
Puri up to 31-5-1945 .. 4,062 48 
Sambalpur Do, +» 26,177-02 
Ganjam Do. ++ 6,71440-+*1,967 00 
Koraput Do. + 28,311-85 

© 96,825°30-+-*7 57200 


° =104,397'30 


Despatches (im tons) 
Supplying | od To | To 
dincice | Peri Matyas | Chandre-) Total 
| - Bagar 
| Mi i th AS 
| | | ! 
Balasore .. | Upto 4-5-1045) 5,219°02 | O9l'd1 | 6,211°38 
| i 
Sambalpur . | Up 815-195) 10,634°45 Mil | 10,034°46 
Koraput: ie | Do. | 15, toed | Nil | 15,6044 


oor'4l | 92,447-23 
i 1 | | 


‘Figures indicate contracted stocks 
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An opportunity for Oriya 
. 
Girls 
The Government of India have made arrange- 
ments for training of a small number of nurses 
in the United Kingdom with a view to raise 
the standard of nursing in India and have 
allotted one seat to each of the Provincial 


Governments. 
‘The minimum standard of education of candi- 


dates should not be less than Senior Cambridge * 


School. Certificate, preference being given to 
those holding -certificates in Intermediate Arts 
or Science. A- good knowledge of English is 
essential together with an elementary knowledge 
of Science. Age should be between 19 and 32 
years, preferably not under 20, height 5-1" and 
weight not less than 7 stones. A good social 
background is also of considerable importance 
since the candidates will be trained with women 
of similar social background in the United 
Kingdom and Orissa will be judged to a certain 
extent by the kind of candidate she sends. 

‘The entire expenditure will be met both by 
tho Provincial and Central Governments. The 
candidate will be provided with firnished 
accommodation, laundry, uniform and liberal 
balanced diet as provided to student nurses 
under training in tho United Kingdom. They 
will recvive four years’ training in general nursing 
of men, women and children in the United 
Kingdom and must give an undertaking that on 
return to Orissa they will serve in any hospital 
to which they may he posted for a period of not 
less than five years. Arrangements will be made 
for a suitable woman escort to accompany the 
probationary candidates on their voyage to 
England and for their reception and accom- 
modation on arrival there, 

In the interest of nursing service in Orissa 
it is very desirable that Oriya girls should not 
lose this opportunity. No eligible Oriya girls 
have come forward yet to avail of this oppor- 
tunity and it will be unfortunate if this Pro- 
vince is not able to send out a good candidate. 
Applications should be made to the Director of 
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Road Accidents 


REGISTERED No. P. 577 


Health and Inspector-General of Prisons, Orissa, 
immediately preferably in person. Detailed 
particulars can be had also from the office of 
the Director of Health. 
Selected candidates will 
England early in August. 


ORISSA EXCEEDS THE TARGET x 


Final results of the Small Savings campaign in 
1944-45 
Final figures of investment for the year 
1944-45 in connection with the savings drive in 
Orissa are now available. They show that the 
target fixed for the Province for the financial 
year ending 31st March 1945 has been exceeded 
by about Rs: 44,000, the total investment being 
Rs. 1,00,44,000 in round figures. 


have to sail for 


Targets were fixed for the districts as 
follows :— 
Cuttack Rs. 25,00,000, Sambalpur se 
Rs, 25,00,000, Ganjam Rs. 25,00,000, Puri 
Rs. 10,00,000, Balasore Rs. 10,00,000 and 
Koraput Rs. 10,00,000. All the districts except 


Ganjam have exceeded or reached very near 
the target. z 

The target for the current financial year 
has been proposed to be fixed by the Govern- 
ment of India at Rs. 2,30,00,000. This has 
been arrived at on the basis of savings of 
3 annas 6 pies per month per head of popula- 
tion. 
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Nearly as may deaths have been caused in 
road accidents in war time Britain as by enemy 
bombs, Upto the end of last year more than 41 
thousand persons were killed on the roads, 
117 thousand injured. 

The fearful problem of road accidents is one 
that must he tackled by every Government in 
the world, and not. least of all by the Central 
and Provincial Governments of this country. 
It is now scientifically proved that hitherto 
safety first propaganda has misfired largely 
because it has been directed at pedestrians 
rather than at motor drivers. 

Experts now agree that Governments should 
concentrate on securing a better standard of 
driving. So long as it is made to appear that 
the victims are primarily to blame, som? drivers 
tend to become less careful and less responsible. 

Let children be warned by all means, but the 
propaganda campaign must bb a balanced one 
directed to drivers as well as to pedestrians. 
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